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NOTES 


Tue Queen will hold a Council next week at Windsor, 
whereat as much business as possible will be transacted, 
in view of Her Majesty's approaching visit to the 
Continent. 





Ar the last Drawing Room the Queen used a new kind 
of chair, which has the advantage of both supporting and 
resting the back. It is now settled that the Queen will 
come up on Monday for the Drawing Room on Tuesday, 
but in all probability the Princess of Wales will take Her 
Majesty's place after the first presentations have been 
made. 





Durine the first half of the Queen’s residence at 
Cimiez Lord Spencer will be the Minister in attendance, 
and he will probably be followed by Lord Tweedmouth. 
As usual, a constant flow of Royal Messengers to and from 
Nice will go on during Her Majesty’s stay in the South of 
France. 





Ir is now definitely arranged that Sir Tleetwood 
Edwards is to be Keeper of the the Privy Purse, and that 
Colonel Bigge will undertake the duties of Private Secre- 
tary to the Queen. Of course, Sir Henry Ponsonby 
combined both offices. 





As we have already announced, the Empress Frederick 
will, before leaving England, be the guest of the Princess 
of Wales at Sandringham. Subsequently, it is not un- 
likely that Her Imperial Majesty will visit the Queen 
at Cimiez, 


Tuere is no likelihood, as rumoured, of the Queen 
paying a visit to the Kaiser at Potsdam this spring. In 
the first place, Her Majesty’s plans, from her departure 
till her return to England, have been definitely settled ; 
and in the second, it is to suit the Queen’s convenience 
that the great family gathering has been arranged to 
be held at Darmstadt on Her Majesty’s journey back 
from Cimiez. 





Tue proposed visit of the Duke and Duchess of York 
to Australia has not been lost sight of and though there 
are good reasons why it cannot be made in the immediate 
future there is every ground to believe that arrangements 


for this auspicious tour may be made during the last 
quarter of the year. 





Tue Duke of Cambridge's official visit to Malta has 
given opportunity for many pleasant breaks on the journey, 
notably at Cannes, where the Commander-in-chief gave 
some prizes for competition by the Golf Club, and also 
attended the ball given by that association. The Duke 
also enjoyed himself at Naples whence he was conveyed 
to his destination in H. M. S. Ramillies, During his 
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stay the Duke will make a very strict investigation into 
the defences of the island. On his way home His Royal 
Highness will pay a visit to Gibraltar. 





THe Duke and Duchess of York will spend the next 
ten days in town and will then return to York Cottage, 
Sandringham. 

Sik Hercutes Rosinson, the new Governor, of the 
Cape, will not leave for his post till June next. Sir 


Hercules was previously for eight years Governor of the . 


Cape and High Commissioner for South Africa. He has 
successively governed Montserrat, the Leeward Isles, Hong 
Kong, Ceylon, New South Wales and New Zealand, in 
addition to his African post. His appointment is popular 
and is most agreeable to Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 





We shall be sorry to lose the familiar figure of Rustem 
Pasha, who has been suffering from continued ill-health 
and is about to leave the Turkish Embassy. Of a singu- 
larly amiable nature and very well-informed, Rustem 
Pasha has earned the esteem and regard, not only of his 
colleagues, but of society in general. He regrets leaving 
London and promises to return from time to time. His 
successor, Alexander Karatheodory Pasha, is, of course, an 
Ottoman Greek. 


Tue Duke of Hamilton is very seriously indisposed on 
board his yacht 7'histle, which is lying in the Tagus. The 
Duchess of Hamilton and her daughter have gone to join 
him, and Mr, Alfred Cooper has been summoned to give 
medical advice. 





An amateur theatrical entertainment of superior quality 
has been given during the week at the Corn Exchange, 
Chichester, in aid of the County Infirmary. Caste was the 
piece selected and it was played by a company organised 
by Mrs. W. James of West Dean Park, who played Polly 
Eccles with great effect, Miss Muriel Wilson es Esther and 
Mrs. Wilfred Marshall as the Marquise being equally at 
home in their parts. Those well-known ‘Strollers,’ Mr. 
Eustace Ponsonby, Mr. C. P. Colnaghi and Mr. George 
Nugent of Guards burlesque renown, together with Lord 
Rosslyn, filled the male characters with complete success, 
and the incidental music did credit to Mr. Claude Nugent. 
Altogether an exceptional performance. 





By the magnificent majority of fifteen, when more 
Unionists than Separatists were on the sick list, and when 
the Parnellites, whose ways are mysterious, did not vote, 
the Government have carried the motion, instinct with 
Harcourtian irony, that the private members’ time shall 
be taken so that the Government may do nothing. With 
any luck the majority would have been reduced to seven : 
we are approaching Lord Rosebery’s minimum. 
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‘Yawnina,’ we gather from the Daily Chronicle, is, so to 
speak, the preliminary canter of the influenza demon ; 
snuff says the infallible Mr. Harry Furniss is the exorcism. 
In these circumstances it is not in the least strange, but 
rather the most natural thing in the world, that the 
members of both Houses of Parliament have fallen 
victims to our modern plague in greater proportions than 
any other class. ‘he demand for snuff ought to be great. 





For, truth to tell, the monotonous dulness and unreality 
of the proceedings of our legislators in these days makes 
politicians catch the ‘ gapes’ like pheasants. ‘The whole 
series of debates is artificial, meaningless, and devoid of 
spirit, and the Government seems to possess no backbone 
at all. Thus we have been treated to a debate on 
Bimetallism, when Mr. Balfour, almost the only man who 
can state the argument for Bimetallism, was hors de combat ; 
and the Government, which is certainly not composed of 
believers in Bimetallism, climbed down at once when it 
became clear that the Bimetallists were in earnest. 


Now there is no more conclusive proof that a Ministry 
fears the division lobbies than the profession of an open 
mind. A Government, to put the matter bluntly, has no 
right to halt between two opinions. The Cabinet as a 
body represents the advisers of the Crown ; it is in duty 
bound to give advice; and it is little short of a common 
scandal that upon a question of vital importance to the 
nation, Her Majesty’s Ministers have failed to settle upon 
a definite policy and to adhere to it. 





Tue chances ef a dissolution remain pretty much as 
they were at the beginning of the debate on the Address ; 
that is to say the Government is neither stronger nor 
weaker than it was at the start, and, to be frank, there is 
no apparent likelihood that it will collapse at the end 
of any full-dress debate. But when Mr. Labouchere 
prophesies that, one of these evenings, members will 
saunter down to the House to find the light quenched on 
the Clock Tower, and to learn that the Government has 
been snuffed out unceremoniously and suddenly, he is not 
saying anything remarkably sage ; he is but giving expres- 
sion to the general opinion. 


Beyvonp this, it is necessary to remember that the 
patience of the people cannot be relied upon to last for 
ever. Everybody knowsthat no single line in the Ministerial 
programme is strictly sincere. The whole world is aware 
that the object of each proposed measure is not direct but 
indirect. Nobody doubts that Lord Rosebery, Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Morley, and the insignificant 
remainder of the Ministry, have framed their Bills in such a 
form as to ensure rejection by any honest second Chamber, 
and merely in order to raise a cry against such a Chamber. 
The logic of such a policy is hardly obvious to the naked 
eye: the effect which it must necessarily produce is hardly 
likely to satisfy the constituencies. 





Mr. Lioyp Morgan and Mr, Hopwood, par nobile indeed 
object to the Pistols Bill for reasons which are not easily to 
be appreciated ; however, the mere fact of their opposition 
is a strong argument in favour of the measure. But the 
most delicious of the objectors is Mr. A.C. Morton. A 
Bill designed to prohibit burglars from shooting policemen, 
schoolboys from shooting one another, and stupid idiots 
from carrying loaded revolvers just below the small of 
their backs, is, to Mr. Morton’s mind, only an insidious 
attack upon the sacred liberty of night poachers. At last 
we understand Mr. Morton and the anti-sporting measures 
which he supports with his vote and influence. The man 
who can picture to himself the festive poacher taking 
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pot shots at a roosting pheasant is really superb, 
inimitable and unique. 


Or the loss which the country has sustained by the 
death of Lord Aberdare we speak elsewhere. For the 
moment, however, the mention of sport reminds us that 
Lord Aberdare was a most excellent sportsman and an 
invaluable mentor to a young man in the turnips or in 
covert. His advice as to the paramount duty of care in 
handling guns was always earnest, and one danger against 
which he frequently warned his friends was that of a burst 
following from the accidental intrusion of earth or snow 
into the muzzle of the gun. Curiously enough he was 
himself maimed late in life by an an accident due to this 
very cause. Foreign matter had entered the muzzle of 
his gun to his knowledge. With a view to its extraction, 
he tapped the barrels smartly with his hand; an ex- 
plosion followed, the barrels burst and Lord Aberdare’s 
hand was injured in a very serious fashion. 


Mr. Justice Witts and Mr. Justice Wright have dealt 
with Colonel Mitchell kindly but in the only manner 
possible and now we trust that the Law Courts have seen 
the last of the case. It is not becoming that the gallant 
officer should flaunt himself in uniform in the Law Courts 
and make absurd accusations against respectable persons, 
Conduct of this kind not only does no good but actually 
injures a cause which, whilst it is legally ridiculous, is 
founded upon a very strong moral claim. 


MEANwuice it must be admitted that Colonel Mitchell 
has not improved by his conduct his chance of obtaining the 
compensation which he undoubtedly deserves. Official 
authorities are not superior to the ordinary weaknesses of 
mankind and, when they have been harassed and worried 
in the Courts of Law by a gentleman whose claim at law 
is simply desperate, they can hardly be expected to look 
upon his moral claim with great favour. But we have 
every hope, assuming that Colonel Mitchell is now prepared. 
to approach them in a temperate manner, that they will 
consider his claim in a generous spirit and overlook his 
eccentricities in the Law Courts, Colonel Mitchell will, 
perhaps, be disappointed at this expression of opinion: 
but he will be well advised to remember that men who 
have no cause of action ought not go to law, and that when 
they persist in occupying the time of highly paid officials 
and judges to no purpose, they waste the country’s money 
and run the risk of diverting public sympathy from 
grievances which are genuine. 





Ir will be remembered that in our issue of January 5 
we reprinted a paragraph from a Newfoundland paper, 
entitled the Lvening Herald, to the effect that, on the 
Saturday preceding the Monday on which the Commercial 
Bank failed, Sir William Whiteway had attempted to 
obtain a transfer of his shares to an irresponsible relation 
and had cashed a cheque for 5500 dollars. At the same 
time we expressed our confidence that Sir William White- 
way would be in a position to contradict the assertion, and 
our belief that he could not have been guilty of the action 
described. It gives us pleasure now to be able to say, 
upon unimpeachable authority, that there was no truth 
whatever in the statement made by the Newfoundland 
journal ; nor, judging by the result of the elections, has 
it affected the confidence of the Newfoundlanders in Sir 
William Whiteway. 


Natcre makes nothing in vain and, as Nature has made 
Mr. Tasker, to be known henceforth and for ever as the 
Ass of Diamonds, it is our plain duty to look for some 
explanation of his existence. Now what is the use of 8 
man like Tasker? A moment's thought suggests that he 
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was produced by kindly Nature, in charity to Benzon, to 
shatter our fond belief that Benzon had reached the top- 
most pinnacle of folly. But there is another and a more 
serious aspect of the case to be considered. Without pretend- 
ing to decide how drunk the Ass of Diamonds was on this 
occasion or on that, we say deliberately that hie conduct in 
Court alone was that of a person with whom it was not wise 
for a respectable tradesman tohave dealings on a large scale, 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘The beginning of 
the week was devoted by the bulk of Parisians to holiday- 
making in honour of Shrove Tuesday. The Deputies 
shook the dust of the Palais Bourbon from their feet, the 
potaches were turned loose from the /ycées and the 
soldiers let out on leave. Incidentally the opinion may 
be expressed that the Carnival is better read of than lived 
through. The throwing of confetti is simply an intolerable 
nuisance. For the greater part of three days the 
Boulevards are turned into a veritable pandemonium. It 
must be admitted that there are persons who think other- 
wise. An enthusiast observed in my hearing : “‘ On rigole 
tout de méme a Paris.” He had scarcely finished speaking 
when his mouth was stopped by the contents of a cornetle 
of confelti emptied down his throat. On recovering speech 
he persisted in taking the same view of the situation. 
Gaiety has its heroes. 





‘Lorp Durrertin’s speech at the end of last week came 
at a very opportune moment. For several days previously 
the Anglophobists had been hard at work commenting in 
the tone habitual to them on recent events in Egypt. 
Even the more responsible papers had joined to some 
extent in the chorus, till the possibility of a revival of the 
scare of a few months back seemed quite on the cards. 
With consummate tact and a keen appreciation of the 
French temperament Lord Dufferin cast oil on the 
troubled waters. The compliments he paid the Parisians 
were specially happy and perhaps, as the Figaro wrote, 
deserved. At the same time no mistake should be made 
as to the principal cause of the existing irritation in 
France against England. The Egyptian question is at the 
root of the evil. All other outstanding differences are of 
subsidiary interest and would vanish in the twinkling of 
an eye were French susceptibilities humoured in connec- 
tion with our position on the Nile. I may state what I 
believe to be the fact without any suggestion as to the 
remedy. 





‘Suortty before the adjournment of the Chamber tha 
Moderate majority gave a very satisfactory exhibition of 
feeling. A Socialist had interpellated the Government 
upon the attitude observed by the authorities to the 
strikers at Roanne. A characteristically impudent speech 
by Marcel Sembat provoked a splendid reply from M. 
Leygues, The strike in question would have been ended 
almost before it had begun had a contingent of Socialist 
Deputies not betaken themselves to the scene of action 
and studiously envenomed the struggle. One of their 
number, M. Carnaud, figured to all intents and purposes 
as the leader of a riot which he fomented by his abject 
inflammatory harangues and then pretended to quell. 
The Minister of the Interior took this worthy to task in 
masterly fashion ; rated him indeed so soundly that the 
following morning the official organ of the party admitted 
its concern at the impression likely to be produced among 
the general public. ‘The Centre applauded M. Leygues to 
the echo. It is long since the professional agitator, the 
chauffeur de gréve, has had such a bad day in the Chamber. 


The personage was vigorously conspuc, as the students 
would say. 
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‘A GROTESQUE proposal, of which M. Maurice Barrés is 
the author, to transport the remains of General Boulanger— 
and not only of the General but of his amie—from Brussels 
to Paris, has had the effect of directing attention to the 
Boulangist équipée. M. Paul de Cassagnac, the able editor 
of the Autorité, who was one of the famous Committee of 
Six, has published some revelations on the subject which 
are both interesting and amusing. He has proved beyond 
a doubt that Boulanger was bent on restoring the 
Monarchy, not, perhaps, so much from affection for that 
form of Government, as because the bulk of his funds were 
provided by Royalists—in fact, indirectly, by the Comte 
de Paris. On the other hand, he had of course a strong 
following of soi-disant Republicans. These gentlemen are 
now asked to explain how it was they threw in their lot 
with so compromising a conspirator. Their best answer 
isa bad one, They can only plead a simple-minded in- 
nocence very damaging to their reputation as politiciaus.’ 


Iv gives us no common pleasure to congratulate Black 
and White upon the acquisition of the services of Mr, James 
Dunn as Editor. At one time Mr. Dunn held a post on 
the staff of this journal, in which he acquitted himself 
passing well. Since then he has done yeoman’s service 
on the Pall Mall Gazette. 





BILLS TO PURGE MELANCHOLY 


Up and set the bells a-ringing ! 
Joy your leaders’ bosoms fills, 
For the time’s at hand for bringing 
In our little lot of Bills. 
Oh, such Bills! Good comrades, smother 
All your sorrow, dance and sing : 
Bills for this and that and t other, 
Bills for every mortal thing ! 


So our party ceases grieving 
(For our party is an ass, 
It finds reason for believing 
That we mean our Bills to pass). 
Gallant little Wales, o’erlooking 
Rentoul's twenty-penny jeer, 
Joys to think the time for rooking 
Mother Church is drawing near. 


And the ‘ pore, disthressful ’ Erin 
(Rosebery’s laughing like to burst) 
Seems to think we are sincere in 
Our desire for Home Rule first. 
Good Sir Wilfrid and his crew, in 
Raptures sinners might upbraid, 
Gloat in visions o’er the ruin 
Of a desolated Trade. 


Then, though each Bill’s heart be plucked out— 
Bills have met that fate before— 
Yet so fast as they are chucked out, 
We will bring in more and more. 
And the nation, shrewd observer, 
Shall, if she will take our tip, 
Cry ‘ What legislative fervour !’ 
And shall add ‘ What statesmanship !’ 


While then in sinu gaudemus 
Thus to put the Session through, 
Grateful England will esteem us 
As her junior partners do ; 
Vainly we shall have expended 
All her time on many a Bill— 
True, but when the Session’s ended, 
We shall be in office still. M. S. 
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THE WELSH CHURCH TRICK 


We aman holding the position of a Cabinet 

Minister introduces a measure of apparently 
first-rate importance to the House of Commons in a 
speech barely consuming twenty minutes in the de- 
livery, and containing no trace of argument but 
simply a cynical exposition of matters of detail, his 
conduct is susceptible of sundry explanations. He 
may have nothing to say. ‘That can hardly have 
been Mr. Asquith’s case when he introduced the 
Welsh Church Confiscation Bill on Monday, for he 
had the first claim to the use of the fine old 
crusted falsehoods, to be disposed of later, which are 
the stock in trade of the Welsh Disestablisher. He 
may shrink from the repetition of statements which 
have been disproved over and over again; but 
experience shows that Radical speakers, in and out 
of the House of Commons, are singularly free from 
timidity of that kind. Or he may feel uneasy because, 
when he pretends to bring forward a measure nominally 
framed to compass the destruction of one institution, 
he is thinking at heart of an attack upon another 
institution. And this last explanation brings us 
beyond question to a true understanding of Mr. 
Asquith’s real intention of Monday evening. He 
had no desire to inflict upon the Welsh Church 
the sacrilegious injury which Sir G. O. Morgan 
and that faithful son of the Church, Mr. Frank 
Edwards, describe in  proleptic hypocrisy as a 
blessing in disguise. He was but filling up the cup, 
with froth for the most part; he was but using 
the Welsh members, and the preacher-politics-mongers 
to whom the Welsh members owe their seats, as pawns 
in the game against the House of Lords. Hence came 
it that the Bill of which Mr. Thomas Gee dictated the 
lines was introduced again to the House of Commons 
for no other reason than ‘to make the pace’ against 
the House of Lords. And the Welsh members, 
although the game was so plain that even the Baronet 
of the Burial Ground understood it—what he com- 
prehends on reflection the average man can see at 
a glance—entered into the spirit of the thing at 
once. ‘l'hey knew the Bill to be a mere simulacrum 
an empty sham; but the harp had been placed ‘ 
their hands by the preacher-politicians, and they 
were bound to twang the well-worn strings or to 
lose their situations. _ So, well knowing that the Welsh 
clergy are, if possible, too Welsh, and that the Welsh 
Church is not only more ancient than the English, but 
about as nearly aboriginal as a Christian Church can 
be, they called it estron or alien ; so Mr. Abel Thomas, 
in chivalrous mood, dilated on the drunken clergymen 
of Pembrokeshire in the days of his forgotten youth ; 
so others talked of the overwhelming flood of Dissent 
in Wales when they were well aware, had indeed bitter 
reasons of finance for knowing, that the advance made 
by the Church during the past generation has been 
immense, that the popularity of Nonconformity is 
waning fast, and that the pecuniary embarrassments of 
Nonconformity—which exemplify so lucidly the great 
advantages of relying on voluntary support—were of 
the most pressing character. Nor was the venomous 
malignance of their invective lessened by the knowledge, 
which they share with us, that this Session is likely to 
see the end of the Welsh Disestablishment nuisance, 
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that the cry that the Church is supported by the 
minority of Welshmen only cannot serve them longer, 
And to know all the time that the Bill was a mere 
sham, that they had patched up for nothing their 
quarrels upon the question what terms of execration, 
if any, had been applied to Sir G. O. M. by the 
alien Thane of Malwood, that they were pawns only 
and not pieces of importance—that was the most bitter 
drop in the cup filled for them. 

That the Lords are in duty bound to reject a Bill 
introduced in this insincere fashion, without a pretence 
of argument on the part of a sponsor trained profe;- 
sionally to make the worse appear the better cause, js 
plain. ‘That they will perform this duty there is not 
the slightest doubt ; for the very phrase ‘ filling up the 
cup’ implies that the Commons are to pass Bills solely 
in order that the Lords may reject them ; that is to 
say that the Lords are to apply their sincere judgment 
to measures admittedly conceived in insincerity. Iq 
these circumstances we do not believe that the great 
trial of the Welsh Church will come during this session 
of Parliament or for many years. But that it will come 
some Jay, and that the English Church with which the 
Welsh Church is one will be weighed in the balance at 
the same time, we dare not doubt. Mr. Asquith, when 
he was so young in office as not to comprehend the risk 
attending rash candour, confessed last year in eff ct that 
the attack upon the Welsh Church was but an ffir of 
outposts, that the great battle against the Hoglish 
Church would come later. And come it will. It 
follows that all Churchmen and all friends of the 
Christian religion are under a paramount obligaticn at 
this moment not only to use this present sham fight as 
an opportunity for making their strength manifest and 
for making their organisation perfect, but also to 
watch the conduct of men carefully so that they 
may beable in the future to distinguish friend from foe 
with certainty. Of foes within the camp there are four 
—two ordained and insignificant Joneses, one utter 
barrister, and one very provincial journalist. Outside 
there are others of more weight, but the Church is 
stronger than they are, and we trust she will use her 
strength. Jor the crisis which will come, not now but 
in a little while, will be of vital importance to the 
nation. ‘The question to be decided will be whether 
the Church which is the heritage of the poor, the 
Church whose clergy visit the victims of cholera when 
the Dissenting Minister shrinks from infection and 
betakes himself to the tea-tables of the lower bourgevisie, 
is to be sacrificed to an unholy alliance of jealous 
sectarians and proselytising atheists. That is the 
question as presented to Parliament now, nominally and 
in relation to part of the kingdom, Let the answer 
be: prompt, plain and unmistakeable ; and let us, who 
are Churchmen, make up our minds unflinchingly that 
he who is not with us is against us. 


THE DAY OF RECKONING 


OES any one possessed of a vote for the London 
D County Council still hesitate about the use of 
it? Can any such person think of lagging at home 
while the fight goes on which will determine whether 
the Council that was returned in 1892 is to settle into 
three more years of power? If so, while there is yet 
time, let him consider the history of the Council 4 
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little, recall its past achievements, and look to what 
may be expected of it in the future if it be sent back to 
Spring Gardens with a ‘mandate ? 

Not that it is necessary to give himself so much 
trouble. It should be quite enough to glance at the 
confessions of waste and failure which are poured into 
the Radical-Socialist press by the ‘campaigners’ of the 
Council themselves. For the sad case of the cam- 
paigners is this. The progression of the Progressives 
has been too much in one direction and too little in 
another. No similar body of men has made such re- 
markable progress in rate-raising with so little to show 
for it that will bear the light. Six years ago they came 
into a very large income—an income which sufficed for 
the making of many and great improvements in the 
domain of the old Metropolitan Board of Works. In 
these six years, they have not only run up the rates till 
they stand at fifteenpence in the pound—(fifteen ! 
another penny added this week )—but they have heaped 
£1,200,000 on London's indebtedness. For what? At 
the end of the second three-year term this question 
naturally arises in some force ; for on looking round 
him for the great work which might justify an expendi- 
tnre of this (magnitude, the ratepayer fails to find it. 
Of course this is not the only thing which suggests the 
expediency of getting rid of such Progressives, but it is 
the one which seems to their election-campaigners the 
most striking and most awkward. ‘To that, then, they 
apply the whole of their ingenuities with pen and pencil. 
Aware that there ought to be a great deal to show for 
such exactions, they parade a hundred ‘ Metropolitan 
improvements, some for use and some for delight. 
And here it is that the confession of waste and failure 
comes out. For, dreading the insufficiency of a true 
and faithful rendering of accounts, the campaigners 
place to the Council’s credit a variety of ‘ gifts’ which 
never came from its hands at all. Some were planned 
and completed by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The praise of others is filched from the generosity of 
private individuals. For others yet-—and those amongst 
the most*magnificent—London is indebted to the Old 
City, which this upstart Council proposes to rob and 
then to efface. As the J'imes pointed out to its laugh- 
ing readers the other day,jthe campaigners even include, 
amongst our solaces for a fifteenpenny rate, an avenue 
of trees planted on Tooting Common two hundred 
years ago. 

The lesson of the saying Qui s'excuse s‘accuse is but 
a hint when compared with the open self-condemnation 
of such borrowed boasts as these. Plainly, the Council's 
apologists feel that it will not do to stick to the honest 
truth in accounting for its very progressive expenditure, 
and that ought to be enough for the hesitating rate- 
payer. Without looking farther, here is reason enough 
for going straight to the polling-place (open till eight 
o'clock on the evening of this 2nd day of March) and 
flinging his vote against a mountebank system of 
government so very far from being cheap. Yet, if 
other reasons are required, here are a few out of the 
many which we have laid before our readers at various 
times and oft. 

As it stands, the London County Council is not what 
it was meant to be, nor even what it pretends to be. 
‘Captured’ as soon as it came into being by a party 
called Progressive, it is literally and, in fact, a Socialist 
organisation. Collective Socialism is the name for a 
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fatuous scheme of government under which the State 
would be the only employer of labour. The aim of the 
Council is to try this system upon London ; its four or 
five millions of people, ringed in a compact area and 
the most wealthy in the world, offering favourable con- 
ditions for the experiment. All the Council’s past 
practice testifies to this aim—and declares its wasteful 
and corrupting futility. The whole of its grand pro- 
jects for the future reveal the same intention, that is to 
say, of taking into its own hands as large a number of 
employments as possible, and so creating an army of 
rate-paid labourers. And paid on what principle? 
That Capital is the natural enemy of Labour: Capital 
in this case meaning the Rates. But to carry out the 
experiment thoroughly, it is essential that the control of 
all London, the command of the whole of its rate-fund, 
should be in the hands of the one Socialist Council. 
Every other local authority must be reduced to com- 
plete subordination, on one dead level; and that is 
what is meant by the unification scheme. Now every 
ratepayer who refrains from voting to-day will sanction 
the furtherance of this plot. He will also sanction the 
carrying of it out by men who talk of their ‘ gifts’ to 
London, their high-hearted patronage of Labour, when 
they lavish other people’s money on works that cost 
thirty per cent. more than can be accounted for. 


THE PROGRESSIVE ABROAD 


N England the Progressive is still in his babyhood : 
the obnoxious characteristics he will acquire in time 
in the inevitable course of his development are but 
dimly suspected. As yet we have escaped with a mere 
inkling of the innate capacity of this personage for 
mischief, we have only had occasion to note the 
premonitory symptoms of his political insanity. On 
the Continent the case is different. There full-grown 
specimens of the Progressive are of all too common 
occurrence. Especially in France may the monster be 
studied in his maturity. In several manufacturing 
towns—in Saint-Denis, Roubaix, ard Montlucon, for 
example—the working classes have been successful, to 
their growing disgust, in electing a Municipal Council 
after their own heart. Democrats of the deepest 
obtainable dye, believers in the panacea of Jules Guesde, 
sympathisers with the Social Revolution, unimpeachable 
Friends of the People, genuine Codlins, have been given 
a free hand to work out the salvation of these simple- 
minded constituents. But in no instance has the return 
to the town-hall of a thumping majority of Progressives 
dernier cri been followed by the dawn of anything in 
the least resembling the Millennium. On the contrary, 
the assumption of power by the advertised purveyors 
of machine-made happiness for the masses has had, with- 
out exception, the most disastrous consequences. Nor 
is this all. The Progressive Municipal Councillor has 
proved an incompetent vestry-man as well as a spurious 
social reformer. Without an effort, at the first time 
of asking, he has accomplished a record in maladminis- 
tration. 

It will be best to let the facts speak for themselves. 
The municipality of Saint-Denis may be chosen to 
furnish the object-lesson. ‘The first care of the Pro- 
gressist majority on taking their seats was to illustrate 
their conviction that charity begins at home. A 
salary of £200 was voted to the mayor- his predecessor 
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had given his services gratuitously—and of £140 to 
each of his assistants or adjoints. ‘Tne figures may 
seem smal], but are not so as official salaries go in 
France or taking into consideration the income of the 
borough. ‘The lesser lights of the Council were not 
neglected. Their share of the spoil was allotted them 
in the shape of indemnities for expenses. Cab fares pro- 
vided them with pocket money, while their consumption 
of postage stamps would have shocked the conscience of 
the most iniquitous office-boy. The pickings in this 
direction amounted for the month of September last to 
nearly 1000 francs. ‘Throughout, in appreciating the 
figures quoted, it must be remembered that Saint-Denis 
is only a suburb of Paris inhabited for the most part by 
a poor population, and boasting a meagre municipal 
budget. With such funds as were at their disposal the 
Progressives did what they could—in their own interest. 
A favourite device, practised elsewhere by the same 
philanthropists, was the despatching of one of their 
number on a special mission. ‘Thus two councillors 
received 1000 francs each to proceed to Lyons to 
report on the exhibition rendered memorable by the 
murder of President Carnot. ‘ne Saint-Dionysians 
have strong reasons to believe that these representatives 
pocketed the allowance and remained at home. Another 
‘stalwart’ told off to visit a charitable establishment 
at Boulogne seized the opportunity to transport the 
whole of his family to the seaside at the expense of 
the ratepayers. ‘The natural consequence of this 
indiscriminate dipping into the public purse was a lack 
of funds for every purpose except that of succouring 
indigent councillors. The municipal contribution to 
the local relief fund was reduced from 20,000 to 5000 
francs. Families sending their children to schools where 
religious instruction was given were cut off from 
participation even in this sum. On the other hand, 
money was found without the least difficulty to foment 
strikes. ‘lo obtain it, it is true, a surplus of 200,000 
francs left behind them by the defeated Moderates was 
dissipated and a loan of two millions was floated. The 
method resorted to to guarantee the interest on this 
loan is specially instructive. The octroi duties, a tax 
which weighs with narticular heaviness on the 
poorer classes, were raised. It is noteworthy 
thatat Montlu on the Progressives hastened to signalise 
their victory by passing a precisely similar measure. 
Asked to reconcile the voting of this ‘capitalist’ 
impost with his democratic profession of faith, one of 
the most illustrious councillors explained that people 
pay the ortrot without noticing it. The entire Pro- 
gressist doctrine is contained in this reply: gull the 
ratepayer as much as you will, but take care he does 
not perceive that he is being duped. Fortunately it is 
impossible in the long run to observe this latter pre- 
caution. ‘The Saint-Dionysians are awaking to the 
merits of their model municipality. The evidence is 
too glaring. A wing of the district establishment for 
housing the aged poor has been closed out of economy, 
made necessary by previous squandering of public 
money. ‘I'he Council-house is besieged by creditors 
clamouring in vain to be paid for work done or goods 
delivered. In a word the borough is on the verge of 
bankruptcy. ‘To crown all, the issue of relief to the 
starving and destitute stopped entirely at the beginning 
of the present week. ‘The result was a riot. 

To do absolute justice to the administrative in- 
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capacity of the Progressives of Saint-Denis, a number 
of details would have to be added to those given above, 
Enough, however, has been said to give a fair idea of 
the ignominious failure achieved by these arrant jm- 
postors. Nowhere else in I’rance where they have had 
an opportunity of putting their theories in practice 
have they done any better. No doubt the English 
Progressive is not committed as yet to all the political 
and social enormities professed by his compeers abroad. 
but the difference is one of degree rather than of 
anything else. By the very nature of his creed and 
as a condition of his existence, the professional 
Democrat, under whatever flag he sails, is bound to 
add any and every heresy to the rag-bag of his beliefs, 
His conception of progress is exactly indicated by the 
I’rench expression : ‘ Va~comme-je-te-pousse.” He is a 
creature of promises and programmes, while his last 
concern is performance. 


EGYPTIAN DARKNESS 


FFNUHE short, sharp crisis is over and the general 

public has probably a small conception of its 
meaning or consequences. Only in one respect the man 
in the street seems to have come to a right conclusion 
from his slack-baked information. ‘I‘his must not 
occur again. We are not of those who are disposed to 
be too severe upon the young Khedive. From his 
point of view, or rather from that suggested by his 
injudicious advisers, he has a cause to fight and intrigue 
for ; it is his game to make the British occupation as 
uncomfortable as he can. It is intelligible if not 
intelligent to contend that the material advantages of 
stability and good government, derivable from 
foreign tutelage, do not outweigh the incidental 
loss of autonomy. Moreover, we live in an age 
of boy rulers aspiring to play the grand monarch, 
and some allowance may provisionally be made 
for the desire of the Viceroylet of Egypt to follow 
the fashion. But, view the situation as tolerantly as 
we may, it remains impossible to blink the fact that we 
have our own honour and interests to safeguard, our 
own responsibilities to justify. Sentiment may play a 
part in foreign policy, but expediency must occupy the 
forefront. In Egypt expediency from every aspect, and 
and even sentiment when rightly understood, proclaim 
our duty with no uncertain sound. We are not con- 
cerned to defend the policy which originally landed 
our arms in Egypt. It was begotten of vacillation ¢. 
blustering timidity, it was one of those hybrids of aggres- 
sion and cant which have long been intermittent in the 
government of Britain. It was the fortunate blunder 
of as incapable an Administration as has ever visited 
this nation for its sins, a blunder attended with reckless 
waste of blood and treasure; but a happy fatality 
permitted chaos to drift into comparative order which 
abler successors could finally consolidate with the in- 
herent administrative genius of our nation. We are 
concerned with the situation as it now confronts 
us, with the artistic effect of causes which have been 
suffered to grow out of the inartistic development of 
nature. In dealing with this situation from a British 
point of view, we are led by sentiment to determine 
that our national sacrifices shall not have been made in 
vain or for the satisfaction of a hereditary rival; by 
expediency to consult the paramount interests of our 
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country, our colonial empire and our commerce, which 
happen none of them to be at variance with the inter- 
ests of Egypt and the Egyptians. 

It is the pastime of Nationalists—-presumably so 
called because they seek to subordinate their own 
national interests to those of people having no right to 
the title of nation—it is the pastime of such ill-balanced 
political freaks to fan the flames of disaffection on the 
specious plea of Egypt for the Egyptians. No plea 
could well be a greater insult to the intelligence of any 
reasonable being. The voice may be the voice of 
inconsequential and unpatriotic Englishmen; the 
guiding hand is that of our hereditary foe. Egypt for 
the Kgyptians is at best a disingenuous version of 
Egypt for the ’rench, ‘The Parisian press admits as 
much during the moments of frankness which are 
engendered by exasperation. Canada, we are told, and 
India and other fair dominions have been lost to France 
beyond hope of recall by I’rench weakness and incapa- 
city; the anvexation of Egypt, constantly dreamed of 
by Frenchmen since the days of Buonaparte, has been 
lost to her by the same means, but not beyond hope of 
recall if French intrigue and perfidy may yet avail. 
Speaking or writing for an exclusively French 
audience, no T’renchman dreams of propounding 
the claims of the downtrodden Egyptians; even 
when he does so to play to the European gallery, 
itis always with his tongue in his cheek and rarely 
with even the common decency of pretending sincerity. 
On the only occasion when France enjoyed an oppor- 
tunity of displaying practical sympathy for the 
Egyptians by co-operating in the relief of their taxa- 
tion she took advantage of a legal technicality to 
impede the intended aid. If we evacuated Egypt 
to-morrow, we should only give place to an incubus of 
I'rench prefects, with the result that the country would 
be less firmly, but not more leniently administered. 
Even were an autonomous ligypt practically possible, 
it would never for an instant enter into the thoughts 
or designs of our restless and grasping neighbour. 

To evacuation the only alternative is annexation. 
This is forcing itself more convincingly every hour upon 
our minds and upon the minds of those responsible for 
the British government of Egypt. Last week we gavea 
general specification of the chaotic situation, which 
must render even the best laid plans abortive. Recent 
events have furnished particular instances galore. ‘The 
Khedive’s slights upon his Ministers for that they had 
ministered to the policy of prudent British statesmen 
rather than to his own immature whims ; his inspiration 
of the Legislative Council's insolent and futile at- 
tempt to adjourn over Ramazan without considering 
the urgent Nubar-Gorst and Scott bills; the increase 
of native disrespect and even outrage towards 
foreigners ; the growing virulence of the native press ; 
the rumours of projected Sicilian Vespers —rumours 
which can never wisely be neglected in the East; the 
persistent obstruction of all reform and good government 
as well in matters of moment as in matters of detail : all 
these things are not neutralised by the Khedive's 
gracious presence at a review of British troops. Vor 
the nonce vigorous action has proved effective, but so 
long as the disturbing causes remain unremoved, so long 
may we be certain of encountering further obstacles 
and further vexations, each time more vexatious and 
more damaging to our prestige. Let this but be made 
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clear and we shall assuredly be encouraged by the 
consensus of European opinion to take the only step 
whereby our interests may be safeguarded and our 
dignity secured. The ill-temper of France at finding 
her teeth drawn need not be feared, for with Egypt no 
longer exposed we shall have ceased to be vulnerahle 
by her and our enemies will needs reconcile themselves 
to the inevitable. 


LORD RIPON 'TO EXPLAIN 


HE abrupt return of Sir Henry Loch from the 
colony he has served so well is probably due to 
those ‘private reasons” assigned to it by the Times. 
He went out again to the Cape with some reluctance 
last autumn. His term of office expires in November, 
but he intended, apparently, to apply for leave of 
absence in May. Accordingly, the curtailment of his 
governorship by a month or two seems explicable 
enough. A mystery has been created about the affair, 
nevertheless, which the Colonial Office should elucidate 
without delay. ‘The Secretary of State cannot be held 
responsible for the rumour put about that Sir Henry 
had ‘practically resigned. He might have met it, 
however, more judiciously than by contradicting flatly 
the hypothetical statement that the Governor had 
been recalled. ‘The two words do not mean the same 
thing. A recall is a measure which Lord Ripon would 
scarcely venture to enforce upon an administrator with 
Sir Henry Loch’s record. He might, none the less, become 
fussy over Swaziland until official life grew to be unbear- 
able. We trust that no such irritation has been at 
work, because Sir Henry has proved too valuable a 
servant to the Empire to deserve detrimental treatment. 
He has kept the peace between Briton and Boer, and 
he has contrived that Mr. Rhodes should not be 
thwarted without surrendering the control of the Home 
Government. A man of showy parts would have failed 
where he has succeeded, and, altogether, the Colonial 
Secretary should take or make an occasion to show that 
Sir Henry has suffered no slight whatever. 

Another matter upon which a straightforward ex- 
planation seems desirable is the expedition in the Niger 
Coast Protectorate against the natives of the Brass 
river. ‘he operation in itself seems to have been 
conducted with admirable skill and discretion. In- 
tricate channels were penetrated, a landing was effected 
against a heavy fire, a difficult position was carried, and 
Nimbi, King Koko’s capital, was destroyed—all this at 
the cost of three killed and eight wounded. Rear- 
Admiral Bedford’s experience in this vexatious kind of 
fighting has evidently served him in good stead, 
and his forces had not to experience a _ pre- 
liminary reverse, like that unexpectedly inflicted 
by Kodi Silah. At the same time the causes 
of this punitive excursion appear to require a fuller 
commentary than that given by the telegrams. We 
are told that King Koko’s subjects sacked Akassa, and 
that no doubt was a most reprehensible performance. 
We arealso informed that they refused to surrender 
their firearms in response to the demand of Sir Claude 
Macdonald, the Consul-General. Here again the tribe 
seems to have conducted itself very much amiss. 
At the same time those traders who forced rifles on the 
market in order to forestall an order prohibiting their 
sale after a certain date cannot be held blameless 
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in the matter. ‘The main reason for doubting the 
expediency of the fighting, however, is to be found in 
Sir Claude’s own report which was published quite 
lately. Therein occurs the statement that the action of 
the Niger Company has ruined the Brass district, and 
deprived the natives of a means of subsistence. The 
reference is presumably to palm-oil, which constitutes 
the main staple of that trading concern. However 
that msy be, there is no getting away from 
the facts that the Brassmen had some reason 
for disaffection, and were allowed, nevertheless, to 
destroy a considerable village without interference 
until the deed had been accomplished. No sane 
intelligence would underrate the difficulties of preserv- 
ing order in an unhealthy country, rendered almost 
impassable by swamps, and inhabited by truculent 
tribes. But there have been rather too many little 
wars in that neighbourhood. First came the overthrow 
of Ja-Ja, then of Udna, and now Koko has shared their 
fate. Even if we allow that justice of the rough and 
ready type must be exercised, other ways of enforcing 
it exist than the laying of villages in ashes. 

The Niger Company is so enterprising and patriotic 
an undertaking that even its errors should be treated 
with respect. Its courage secured a valuable water-way 
for this country, its police is well organised and its 
affairs are conducted with such ability, that, alone of 
the chartered corporations, it realises a dividend. Nor 
can the directors fairly be blamed because they prefer 
to keep their own counsel, and do not care to use the 
Press after Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s example. Every business 
has aright to manage its own affairs in its own way, 
and nobody can quarrel with reticence provided that 
the rights of others are not infringed. ‘The cherge 
against the Niger Company is, that whereas its 
charter contains a prohibition against commercial 
monopoly it is alleged to act in a_ spirit of 
jealous exclusiveness. King Koko’s grievances may 
have been hallucinations, in spite of Sir Claude 
Macdonald’s report, but such complaints assume a 
different character when they are made by rival 
merchants whether British or German. The point was 
raised by Sir Charles Dilke towards the end of last 
session, and Sir Edward Grey's reply was scarcely con- 
vincing. ‘The circumstance seems the more regrettable 
because the Company’s case against Lieutenant Mizon 
and other French explorers sounded most conclusive. 
They were branded as filibusters of the most unscru- 
pulous type, while the officials on the Niger displayed 
a long-suffering almost archidiaconal. ‘To-day we find 
the Débats chuckling over the prospect of an inquiry, 
and invoking the name of the outraged Mizon, without 
being so absolutely certain that the story may not have 
its second side. This is a third count on which we 
should welcome a coherent explanation from Lord 
Ripon, 


LORD ABERDARE 


T is nearly forty-three years since Lord Aberdare 
entered public life, and nearly half that time has 
elapsed since he last held any public office. It would 
therefore be idle to pretend that his death is a matter 
of any immediate political importance. I[t marks, 
however, the close of a career which would be im- 
possible in any country but England, and which may 
soon cease to be possible even there. Neither Lord 
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Aberdare’s intellectual abilities nor his social position 
would of themselves have secured for him those official 
appointments which he has occupied both in politica] 
life and elsewhere for the last thirty years. Hig 
public-spirited industry and business capacity, how- 
ever, were sufficient to make him in some respects a 
very capable administrator, while his position as 
member of a well-founded county family made jt 
naturally easy to him to act as an admirable head 
of any organisation of which he was a member. His 
tenure of the highest political post he ever held—that, 
namely, of Home Secretary in Mr. Gladstone's first 
Administration—was indeed unfortunate. His deter- 
mination never to allow capital punishment to be 
inflicted and his responsibility for the abortive 
Licensing Bill of 1871 both injured his political 
reputation seriously. It must, however, be re. 
membered that his post was a traditionally difficult 
one to fill with credit, that his colleagues were 
probably not such as a man would naturally chooce to 
work with, and that the main principles of the success- 
ful Licensing Act of 1872 were nearly as much his work 
as those of the abortive Bill of the previous year, for 
which nominally he had been more responsible. His 
previous and subsequent career, however, both prove 
that a man may fail as a Home Secretary and yet prove 
an eminently useful citizen. The establishment of a 
Welsh University may or may not have been a mistake, 
but if the experiment was to be made it was very much 
for the benefit of the country that it should be started 
under the auspices of a man who had been closely con- 
nected with our system of national education for the 
last thirty years, and whose only motive in the matter 
was a disinterested desire to do what was best for his 
fellow Welshmen. ‘Ihe policy of annexation by means 
of chartered companies is avowedly an experiment, the 
history of British India notwithstanding; and the 
fact that the Niger Company, although by no means 
beyond criticism, is one of the most successful of its 
kind is largely due to the influence of a Governor 
who was familiar with the best traditions of the 
House of Commons and the practice of the most 
successful managers of the South Wales coal trade. 
Lord Aberdare owed no small part of his position to 
his wealth, and owed that wealth to a system which 
many modern friends of the people are anxious to 
destroy; but had he never possessed those mining 
royalties which made him comparatively a rich man, no 
possible system of payment could have provided those 
numerous and incessant services which have so long 
been rendered by him to his countrymen in general, 
and his Welsh neighbours in particular. We are apt 
to take it for granted that a perpetual supply of such 
services will always be available to all political parties, 
but they have in fact been provided by the frank 
recognition of the rights of an aristocracy. The im- 
possibility of such service being open to such a man as 
Lord Aberdare in France or America shows that 
democracy may prove the assumption to be false. 
Finally, let one word be added concerning Lord Aber- 
dare’s charming personality. Courteous, dignified, 
excellently well read, hospitable in the extreme, he 
was beloved by a very large circle of friends; nor 
did he ever quarrel with any one of them upon any 
other subject than Mr. Gladstone, whom he held in 
excessive admiration, in which he expected all men 
to share in unreserved fashion. 
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THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 


ANADIAN Pacific shares, which two years and a half 
C ago were not far short of par, have this week dropped 
as low as 434. The advance to 974 in 1892 was due to 
the belief that steady five per cent. dividends were 
assured; the fall this week occurred because the distri- 
bution for 1894 is only at the rate of 2} per cent. To the 
most superficial observer it would appear that the fall has 
been overdone, and if the railway had fully earned the 
dividend paid last August there can be no doubt this con- 
clusion would be correct. As a matter of fact the Cana- 
dian Pacific has failed to earn in the twelve months the 
dividend it seemed to the directors safe to declare when 
the year was only two-thirds through. ‘The deficit is not 
likely to fall far short of $600,000, and as the gross 
receipts are now showing a continuous decline the prospect 
that this year will show an improvement on last is not 
very bright. There is every possibility, therefore, that 
the road may again fail to earn 2} per cent., and to that 
extent it may reasonably be held that the price of the 
stock should be below 50. Still, it must be kept in mind 
that at the beginning of 1894 the company was in posses- 
sion of a surplus of seven and a quarter million dollars 
accumulated for the express purpose of maintaining 
dividends. With business at the present dead level of 
depression in Canada the directors have considered it wise 
not to trench further on this surplus which has presum- 
ably now been reduced to some $6,670,000, equal to a 
couple of years’ full dividend at five per cent. ‘There is 
thus little chance that Canadian Pacifics will be allowed 
to go quite out of the dividend list pending the recovery 
in trade on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Three features of the Canadian Pacific have been made 
much of in the past and have led to purchases of the stock 
at high prices by investors. First, the accumulated 
reserve for the equalisation of dividends, which has not 
been used for that purpose when the gpportunity arose. 
Secondly, the fact that the Canadian Pacific is the only 
American trans-continental line under one control and 
management, and as the company has its own steamers 
running between Vancouver and Japan and China it was 
held that the Canadian Pacific had an advantage in secur- 
ing through freight from the Far East. Last year trade 
in the China Seas was disorganised for many months, and 
no doubt that told adversely on the earnings. Again it 
was truthfully claimed that 95 per cent. of the traffic was 
of purely local and Canadian origin and therefore not 
directly affected by occurrences in the United States. 
Unfortunately, however, circumstances are no respecters 
of frontiers, and the same causes which have told against 
grain-carrying lines in the Western and North-Western 
States have cut into the earnings of the Canadian Pacific, 
With wheat at its present low price farmers in the North 
West have been holding their grain in the hope of an 
improvement. ‘Those who do send it forward can only do 
so by obtaining concessions from the railways, and though 
the Canadian Pacific, through owning a large fleet on the 
great lakes, can carry grain very cheaply when navigation 
is open there is a point below wlich reductions in rates 
cannot be made, ‘The depression in agriculture deeply 
affects the Canadian Pacific, for besides curtailing the 
receipts from grain it cuts down the spending power of the 
farmers and so westward freight falls off. Worse still 
the occupation and development of the farm and town 
lands owned by the company are checked, and that alone 
is a serious item in the outlook. 

Uhe Canadian Pacific has no disease peculiar to itself. 
It is moderately capitalised and it is well managed. ‘The 
tact that for some time preceding the announcement that 
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no further dividend would be paid for 1894 the stock was 
freely sold from Montreal has naturally given rise to 
angry criticisms, the idea being that favoured individuals 
were given a hint of the Board’s intentions and were thus 
enabled to unload on I.ondon or to sell ‘bears’ of the shares. 
This is an unpleasant charge, but we cannot think that any 
sane investor has suffered from the recent sharp fall in the 
quotation. A holder who has sold lately has simply 
played the game of those who desire to make a profit out 
of the misfortunes of the company. ‘The wise policy is to 
hold on, and to trust to things coming round. The Grand 
Trunk of Canada has this week reported a small traffic 
increase, the first for many weeks, and if trade is looking 
up in the Eastern portion of the Dominion the Canadian 
Pacific must share in the improvement. Even admitting 
that much depends on the prospect of a recovery in the 
prices of produce, of which no immediate sign is visible, 
it is safe to say that the Canadian Pacific is more likely to 
advance than to retrograde now. A railway entirely on 
British soil, creditably managed, possessing a reserve fund 
equal to two years’ dividends at 5 per cent, and showing 
even in such a wretched year as last a fairly earned 2 per 
cent. on the ordinary stock, is not to be lightly dismissed 
as decaying. The investor who sacrifices a holding in it 
at the present low prices shows himself greatly deficient 
in mental stamina and deserves to lose his money. 


MR. STEPHEN ON BOOKS 


| a talking of books—as of most things, but perhaps 
more than in the case of most things—there is of 
course danger of nonsense on one side, danger of cant on 
the other, and (to those whom Providence has endowed 
with the not uncommon gift of corkscrew motion) danger 
of both. But when Mr. Leslie Stephen is the talker, as 
he was last Saturday at Toynbee Hall, these particular 
dangers are, in a phrase entirely brand-new, ‘ reduced to 
aminimum.’ Mr. Stephen very seldom indulges in non- 
sense; and though it is as necessarily human to cant as 
to err, or even to breathe, he is not liable to that penalty 
of humanity about books as books. But it may seem odd 
to the inexperienced that the newspaper reports of what 
he said should differ so remarkably ; not indeed in con- 
tradiction but in exclusion of one another. One reporter, 
or set of reporters, seems to have been solely attentive to 
Mr. Stephen’s personal account of his own personal 
‘Odyssey’ (as the French are pleased to call it) across 
the Ocean of Deceitful Form, in which the islands and 
resting-places are books. The other was more seriously 
inclined to certain cautions of the speaker against that 
erying danger of an elaborately and deliberately bookish 
age—the danger of sham admiration. Both parts, no 
doubt, were interesting; but both were not perhaps of 
equal importance ‘for us,’ as the biographer of Bottles 
learnt from Sainte-Beuve to put it. 

The history of a man’s experiences and preferences in 
the book-world has undoubtedly some of the attractions 
which are admitted to belong to that of his adventures 
elsewhere, and is exposed to the same drawbacks. ‘Who 
wants to hear what you read, and how you liked it?’ says 
the curmudgeon; while more amiably disposed persons 
adopt the polite words of Aramis and ‘think that what 
the gentleman says is very nicely said, and well worth 
listening to.’ But just as no two people, if they have any 
character at all, and almost if they have not, ever live the 
same lives, sono two ever have the same experiences of 
books, if they have the faculty of experience of books at 
all. Mr. Stephen, who is never open to the charge of 
taking unduly rosy views of life, holds the uncomfortable 
doctrine that a time may come, and even (if we do not 
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misunderstand him) generally does come, when that detest- 
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able chapter of Ecclesiastes fulfils itself in this respect as 

in others, and a man says of books, as of other things, ‘ I 

have no pleasure in them.’ So was it, it seems, with Darwin, 

with Miss Mitford, with Mr. Ruskin, with Kingsley, and so 
is it with Mr. Stephen—-bound to these by what we must 
take leave to call a natural impiety. He cannot, it seems, 
revive the early fires of his enthusiasin for Tennyson ; 
he is conscious of blemishes. But why not be conscious of 
the blemishes and keep the fires burning all the same? 
Even an undergraduate does not really think that 
Gloriana has Helen’sbeauty, unless he is anextremely foolish 
undergraduate. But on these things there is no arguing 
or on much else of Mr. Stephen's excellent discourse. One 
might join issue with him on other counts of course ; what 
would be the good of any utterance on which one could 
not join issue? For instance, some of us would not exactly 
talk of the ‘great lessons of Dante’ (why ‘lessons ?’) 
being ‘embedded in an exploded philosophy and a 
forgotten mythology.’ What is ,‘ exploded,’ what is ‘ for- 
gotten’ to the true freeman of the Land of Books’ He 
knows that everything that is exploded and forgotten has 
once been fresh and real, and that everything fresh and 
real will in turn be exploded and forgotten: he is aware 
as far as philosophy goes 


That such as Dante’s is will Darwin’s be. 


But, as we have said, of comment of this kind there 
were no end; and still less any of playing this book or 
writer of our own against that writer or book of Mr. 
Stephen’s. The true book-lover is like Miss Snevellicci’s 
abandoned papa: he ‘ loves them all ’—except of course the 
dull ones. But then what is the true book-lover, and how 
shall a pious frequenter of Toynbee or any other place 
attain to that state or condition? And here, as it seems to 
us, the most practical excellence of Mr. Stephen’s address 
came in, though in some of the reports it hardly appears at 
all. He implored his hearers not to be induced by any- 
body to pretend liking, to think that they ought to like, 
even were it in the case of Shakespeare himseif. Now 
this is certainly a doctrine much needed for these times ; 
and, though it perhaps glances at a weakness in the mere 
fact of such discourses as Mr. Stephen’s, it is generally 
necessary to strengthen that weakness and serve as an 
antidote to its ill effects. 

Nobody, not the most ‘ effronteried’ Don Juan of litera- 
ture, will deny that just at this present time there is a vast 
amount of cant talked about it—not quite so much per- 
haps as about art and about acting and about athletics, 
but very nearly as much, That most people do take 
that it is even possible for them to take—the actual 
literary pleasure in a book—the pleasure of feeling where 
and, so far as is possible (which is not far), finding out why 
it is good; the other pleasure of detecting and laughing 
at its badness; the sober satisfaction between these two 
of seeing a thing well if not delightfully done—we at 
least should not dream of contending. But it is being 
more and more inculeated by more and more persons in 
ever new and multiplied ways that people in general 
ought to feel these sentiments, and that if they don’t they 
had better begin to feel them at once. When Dr. 
Opimian, in Gryli Grange, made that extremely eccentric 
inquiry of the seven young men, ‘ Is there an agistor among 
you?’ their spokesman replied with manly candour, 
‘I’m afraid not. Ought there to be? We don’t know 
what it means.’ But the modern person who is lectured 
by our book-Methodists has less backbone. The most he 
answers is, ‘I’m afraid not. Ought there to be? We'll 
get one at once, and then proceeds to get it or pretend to 
have got it. 
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And in the pretending to have got it lies, of course, the 
mischief. Whether any good has ever come of the fits of 
fashion and craze, of which that for the late Mr. Browning 
was the most remarkable ever known in this generation, 
and one of the most remarkable in literary history, is a 
large question. But we are inclined very seriously to 
doubt it. A person who really likes books takes to them, 
at least as naturally as the duck of the proverb to its 
element. You cannot keep him away from them, and jp 
the most unsophisticated way in the world he will, within 
his range and occasions, begin comparing and criticising, 
preferring and degrading. And it is practically a great 
deal better that he should do this, even if he comes to 
some rather odd conclusions, final or provisional, than that 
he should be crutched and bandaged into orthodoxy, 
While as to the o/her person—the person who has ne 
natural taste for literature at all, to whom it is at best 
something that passes time for him when nothing less dull 
is at hand-——to him you will certainly not do any good 
by prescribing best hundred books or by holding up 
before him the most blameless pattern of Holy Literary 
Living. 

In short, the more excellent way (which indeed Mr. 
Stephen seems on this occasion to have pursued) is not to 
say ‘ Have a taste’ at all. If the neophyte has one, even if 
it be badly directed, you may no doubt do something 
(probably not much) in guiding it: if it is a good one you 
may no doubt do a good deal by giving it assistance and 
opportunity, even as a really virtuous and generous possessor 
of and connoisseur in good wine delights to inform and 
impart to others thereof. But let us, at any rate, not 
encourage cant about books, and especially let us not 
encourage cant about popular authors of the hour. 


THE ETHICS OF REVIEWERS 
I. SELLING ‘ PRESS COPIES’ 


CERTAIN firm of publishers is at this moment 
- endeavouring (ill advisedly, in our opinion) to trace 
the history of the review copies of a costly book. It 
appears that one copy was exhibited very soon after 
publication in the window of a second-hand bookseller at 
a greatly reduced price, on the ground that it was a 
‘review copy. The publishers are naturally indignant, 
but they must be rather new to their work if they are 
surprised, We know that reviewer well, though we do 
not encourage his contributions. He is notorious, and 
almost ubiquitous. You may see him in his ‘study’ as 
he cuts up, but never cuts, the volume. A paper-knife to 
He notices only such 
portions as Providence has decreed that the folder shall 
inevitably expose, and he refuses to pursue a sentence over 
page into the deep recesses of the unsundered leaves. He 
opens the book gingerly, lest the back should crack, and 


him is but the slayer of fair hopes. 


he dispenses with such noxious aids to memory as the 
pencil or, worse still, the turned-down corner. What the 
article loses is gained by the marketable volume. ‘The 
‘ crilique’ accomplished, he hurries off to the friendly book- 
seller, with whom it is likely he has a regular rate of 
discount for such copies. Sometimes he is quick enough to 
place the book on the second-hand market almost before it 
has been technically published, and in this case it is to be 
presumed that he gets an added reward from the grateful 
bibliopole. 

Unlike the quality of mercy, this process is not merely 
twice cursed, but hedged by a triple wall of malediction. 
The reviewer is accursed, because he sells his self-respect 
for a few paltry shillings. The publisher reviles him and 
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the bookseller, because they are underselling him. The 
author calls down anathemas upon publisher, bookseller, 
and reviewer—or, what is nearly the same thing, writes 
to the Society of Authors—because the sale of his book 
js injured, Thus are three people put into a most un- 
christian frame of mind for the sake of a wretched ducat. 

For both publisher and author the matter is serious, 
It is common for a hundred copies at least of a book to be 
sent out for review, and if the book be expensive and 
appeal to only a moderate circle of readers its sale may 
be very considerably discounted by the letting loose of a 
hundred cheap copies on the market. Only publishers 
know how very many books never reach even a sale of five 
hundred copies, and to such these ‘ presentation’ sales are 
dangerous rivals. ‘I’nere can be no manner of doubt that 
the reviewer, if allowed to sell at all, ought in common 
fairness to abstain until the first demand for a new book 
has slacked off. Yet the temptation to get a good price 
in an early market must be considerable to the unhappy 
critic who is expected to contribute six reviews in a column 
to a daily paper. 

Some remedy clearly is wanted, in the interests of 
everybody, except perhaps the second-hand bookseller. 
Tne best plan, as it has always appeared to us, is to treat 
all review copies as the property of the paper, and insist 
oa their return, as a general principle, only to be set aside 
by the editor himself for: special reasons. Reviewers 
sometimes, after carefully reading and perhaps annotating 
their volumes, acquire a personal interest in these particular 
copies. ‘lo such genuine collectors the books may occa- 
sionally be ceded, as an editorial grace, without prejudice 
to the distinct understanding that all books sent out for 
review belong to the office. Some reviewers there be, 
however—if rumour belies them not—who will even sell 
in defiance of this distinct intimation : for these a salutary 
lesson in a court of law would really be the shortest and 
most merciful way of extirpating an aggravated form of 
depravity. Perhaps a conspicuous stamp on the title page 
—not the ‘ Presentation copy’ or ‘ With the publisher’s 
compliments ’ too familiar to the purchaser of secondhand 
books —but an unmistakable ‘ Nor Necotias_e’ might be 
made to operate as a check upon the sale of | ooks for, 
say, a year after publication. 

But supposing that reviewers virtuously surrender all 
books they do not really wish to possess for private 
reference, the time must arrive when some distribution 
becones necessary. Newspaper offices are not British 
Museum libraries, nor can the most omnivorous editor con- 
template with satisfaction the lining of his official room or 
his library at home with an indiscriminate collection of ‘all 
the books that should be written.’ It were a pity to burn, 
and sell he will not: the blesseder course is to give. ‘Then 

but not till long after the period when injury might be 
ever so indirectly inflicted on our friends the publishers— 
then comes the harvest of the village clubs and other 
deserving institutions to whom a gift of books is a 
welcome provision for the long winter evenings. Perhaps 
the reviewers who grumble at the ‘ niggardly’ editors who 
‘nsist on the return of books will be reconciled to their 
own deprivation when they consider the eventual destina- 
tion of the spoils, Village libraries are among the most 
urgent desiderata of country life-—all the more imperative 


now that the villagers have been clothed with some of 


the responsibilities of self-government—and newspaper 
ofices are doing a national service in devoting their 
surplus books to the instruction and entertainment of poor 
Hodge. That, at all events, is our view and our principle, 
and we believe its general adoption would remove a 
grievance of which authors and publishers have a right to 
complain, 
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ACROSS THE TIROL—V 
BY W. M. CONWAY 


UGUST 25th —The hot morning was devoted to need- 
ful rest at Bockstein near Wildbad Gastein. ‘he sun, 
blazing into the Anlaufthal, up which we had to walk, 
made me desire to postpone our departure till the shadows 
began to lengthen. ‘Thus it was nearly three o’clock 
before we were again upon the road for our last expedi- 
tion. We crossed a hot space, and entered a shady 
wood, where the path was soft and grassy. It led into 
a charming avenue, beside which flowed the glacier 
torrent through another avenue of its own. All the sights 
were peacefully rural, and, but for the colour of the 
torrent, it would have been hard to imagine ourselves 
near snowy regions. A rude reminder of mountain anger, 
recently let loose, appeared in the form of a mud- 
avalanche which had swept across the read, and buried in 
its mass a little cart, whose side and wheels emerged 
pathetically from the rocks and hardened earth that over- 
whelmed them. 

The Gurkhas found a number of bright red fungi by 
the path. The like, they said, grew near their homes 
in Nepal, but are not good to eat. They were also 
delighted with a snake asleep on the path. It was a 
little thing, about eighteen inches long, and beautifully 
marked with dark brown chevrons on its light brown skin. 
They stirred it up with a stick and lifted it over into some 
long grass, beneath which it glided away. After some 
distance the level valley floor gave place to a more diver- 
sified and crumpled region, and the splendid rock-wall in 
the south approached, and forced the river into a gorge. 
Here we ought to have turned off by a path mounting the 
southern precipice; but, misled by a sign-board intended 
as a help, we continued up the main road, and in two 
hours reached the Upper Radeck Alp. It was inhabited 
by twenty-nine cows, a cowherd, and a grumpy old woman, 
with a face sour enough to turn milk. From them we 
learnt the error of our ways, and that to retrieve it we 
must turn straight up the southern hill-side and climb to 
the crest. Already evening lights were tinting the sky, 
so that there was no time for delay. The ascent was 
laborious in the extreme, and lay up steep debris of large 
and loosely balanced rocks; but we climbed them with 
the energy of the five foolish virgins, and just as night 
was coming on reached aco/ named the Ebeneck. The 
Hanover hut was visible from it, not far away to the left. 
At our feet, a few yards down, was the path. Once on it 
our troubles were at anend. We found a guide in occu- 
pation of the hut as cook and servant. It is a good enough 
hut, but it smells like an old-fashioned cross-Channel boat. 
It is provisioned on Dr, Pott’s system, which I was thus 
at last able to test. ‘Der Pottsche Provian’ system has 
been much praised in German Alpine journals of recent 
years, and the praise is wel! deserved. As a scientific 
expert and a climber, Dr. Pott knows what kind of food is 
at once suitable for and palatable to mountaineers. He 
has caused a number of meat-preparations to be made and 
enclosed in small tins. Some are to be eaten cold, others 
are to be warmed before eating. Under his directions 
large baskets, divided into convenient compartments, are 
filled with tins and with soups, packets of biscuit, rations 
of tea, coffee, and cocoa (in portions each sufficing for one 
person), a supply of sugar and other things agreeable to 
climbers. Wines of simple but good quality are also 
provided. For the victualling of a hut all that is needed 
is to order one or more of these baskets from the agent 
and to send it to its destination. ‘The prices of the com- 
modities contained are low. I made trial of as many 
varieties of fcod as time permitted, and found all ex- 
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cellent. The little tea-bticks ‘are especially good. Any 
mountaineering or exploring party going to remote regions 
would be well advised to provide itself with some of Dr. 
Pott’s supplies. 

August 26th.—The ascent of the Ankog] was to be our 
last expedition, for this peak is the last of the snowy Alps. 
The Hochalmspitze does indeed jut out beyond to the 
S.E., and is slightly higher, but it is a mere buttress 
point. The Ankog] is really the end of the snowy Hoher 
Tauern range. The climb, as we knew, would be neither 
long nor difficult, and there was nothing to be gained by 
an early start. But sleeplessness made it easier for me to 
get up than to lie in bed, so we started away shortly 
after four o’clock and followed the path to a little glacier. 
A scramble up the slippery ice and an easy rock-arele 
above it, brought us in an hour and a half to the top of 
our peak, shortly after sunrise. 

The day was absolutely fine, but I found the view dis- 
appointing, and especially so in the early morning light. 
The Hochalmspitze, which is the principal feature in it, is 
not big enough to be impressive. Westward were only 
the Glockner and Venediger groups, flattened into 
insignificance by the low striking light. To the south we 
looked over numerous ranges of rocky hills, but their out- 
lines are tame and tend to graceless levelness. The 
Dolomites were too distant and in colour too like the sky 
for picturesqueness. Such interest as they gave to the 
scene was topographical. 

Only to the north and east was there beauty of 
a remarkable order—northward, where the lines of the 
hills were good, and the sunlight falling across the face of 
the Dachstein broke its wall into lights and shadows of 
charming tint—and eastward, where the fact that our 
journey was ended was made apparent by the sinking of 
the hills, one behind another, till they vanish beneath the 
plain, wide-spreading like the sea, in the flood of golden 
glory of the newly arisen sun. 


THE GARRICK OF ANIMAL-MIMES 


‘@\CARAMOUCH  dces not speak, but says great 

matters’—the praise bestowed long ago on an 
Italian pantomimist by a prince of the same nation-—cannot 
be applied with absolute exactness to Mr. Lauri’s_per- 
formance of the dog Tatters in the pantomine of ‘Santa 
Claus’ at the Lyceum ; for Mr. Lauri does speak, to great 
purpose, in dog language, and no one who understands 
that tongue well (Mr. Lauri understands it to perfection) 
would call it inarticulate. Still, in ordinary stage 
parlance, Tatters would probably rank as a persona muta, 
for he does not utter a word of human speech. It is not 
probable that there is another actor whe could put such 
variety and intensity of meaning into the things that 
Tatters does utter. This is a revelation of the inner- 
most nature of the dog, even to those who have 
studied him most closely, for it is to be hoped that few of 
us have seen such a fate befall our dogs as comes upon 
Tatters. Nor indeed is it likely that Mr. Lauri has studied 
any part of the performance, except the generalities of 
tone and gesture, from the life. But then that is a great 
point in yourtrue actor's art—to show how a given personage 
would behave in altogether unexpected circumstances— 
how Tatters, for example, would bear himself as an un- 
appointed Master of the Ceremonies to a brilliant 
procession representing a pictorial and _ illustrative 
alphabet ; how he would vary his expressions of approval 
or amusement, keeping all the while a wary eye upon the 
working of the ‘ tricks’ which accompany the scene ; how 
and when he would lie down and repose for a space ; and 
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how he would bear himself in the hour of devotion and 
sacrifice. 

In all these things and in every fine and minute detail 
of them, Mr. Lauri might find a fitting motto in Launce’, 
speech (Zwo Gentlemen of Verona, Act ii., se. 3), “The do 
is himself, and I am the dog.’ That is exactly it, and the 
fact is a good illustration of that double individuality of the 
actor over which, @ propos of Le Paradoxe sur le Comédien, 
there has at one time and another been such a lish. 
maclaver. Tatters is Tatters, and Mr. Lauri is Tatters— 
his identity is sunk in the dog’s, and all his actions and 
tones are the dog’s tones. Yet the other Mr. Lauri, who 
is in human guise underneath the dog’s skin, never forgets, 
using such gestures as a dog would, to watch, and when 
needful help with a prompt paw, the smooth performance 
of all the ‘tricks’ in the procession scene. Anecdotes of 
Lekain, Caillot, and other actors, bearing on the point, 
will occur to readers of Le Paradoxe and help to justify the 
second meaning we have ventured to give to Launce’s 
words in order to apply them to Mr. Lauri. 

With regard to which it is curious and perhaps worth 
consideration by the Shakespeare Society from an elabo. 
rately historical point of view that there is not one 
mention, or hardly one, in Shakespeare of dogs except 
with some clear expression of contempt or dislike. Will 
not the Baconians turn this to account if they can by 
discovering what was the opinion of Lord Verulam con- 
cerning the dog? Or they might, more suo, start by an 
example, and, assuming that in the 7welfth Night scene 
between Feste and Malvolio the wild fowl really stands 
for the creature that hunts the wild fowl, go on to assert 
that Malvolio stands for Bacon, and that his reply as to the 
nobility of the soul preventing it from haply inhabiting 
a bird (i.e., a dog) proves, taken with the open dislike of 
dogs in Shakespeare, that Bacon and Shakespeare were 
the same person. 

This, however, is in some sort a digression from Mr. 
Lauri, though admiration for him suggested it, and though 
there is another connection between him and ‘the Bard, 
for look you how admirably he would have played that 
great cat, the lion, roaring and all, in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream interlude, But let us return to him with only such 
digression as is inevitable. Among the things of which 
his strong and brilliant impersonation gives one an idea 
is the possibility of the masks on the Greek stage. Fer 
all through the play Mr. Lauri manages to deceive us 
into thinking we detect an expression in the really 
moveless face of the dog, an effect which is of course due 
to the vast amount of expression which he puts into the 
bark, indicating all kinds of emotions, and the movements 
of the paws and body which supplement the intonation. 
These things are, as has been just said, observable always, 
but nowhere so much as in what is in two senses Mr. 
Lauri’s capital scene, the ‘ Babes in the Wood’ scene, where 
Tatters attacks the assassins and gives his life in the 
attempt to save the children. Pathos in pantomime is 
not new and indeed dates back to the days of 
Paris the mime, while in more modern days we have the 
record of Grimaldi as Orson in Valentine and Orson, But 
Grimaldi certainly, and Paris so far as one can tell, acted 
without a mask, and Grimaldi in Orson had to represent a 
human being, though a very old and wild one, Mr. 
Lauri’s astonishing power lies in his absolute truth to 
every tone and movement of a well-bred dog of the collie 
type and in the subtle yet broadly powerful rendering of 
the deepest emotions that human beings can understand 
in dogs. First, there is suspicion in the very walk as he 
follows the children on to the stage, then suspicion 
growing as he snuffs at the ruffians’ legs ; again, suspicion 
increased to certainty as he listens to what the assassins 
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say and watches what they do. And then, when there is 
no sort of room for doubt, what a burst of noble and 
overpowering rage, what an expression, in voice and in 
lightning movement, of the desire to kill the two ruffians 
and save the children. The bark, the spring with all 
four legs in the air, the clutch which but for the traitor 
knife would never loosen till the earth was rid of such a 
pair, all are done with absolutely convincing truth in at 
most a minute, and in recollection that minute seems an 
hour. And this is another tribute to the true actor’s art, 
that he gives the whole result of most complicated and 
most touching emotions as if in one flash of genius. 

Then comes, while Tatters still has an unflinching hold 
of one foe, the stab in the back from the other, and then 
the voice of just wrath changes, changes, till, after the 
hold has relaxed and the hero is helpless, it becomes the 
last low appeal of a brave heart done to death in a 
splendid cause, and then the paws droop, the eyes glaze, 
and ‘the rest is silence. We have said ‘the eyes glaze’ 
on purpose to convey if possible something of the extra- 
ordinary effect of this powerful and touching death-scene. 
The glass eyes of the mask seem to come alive with rage 
and resolution when Tatters first is certain of what is 
afvot, and they literally seem to lose lustre as the head 
droops until it droops to rise no more, and we lose sight 
of Tatters until in a subsequent scene he is revivified for 
abrief moment to do away, until we witness the scene 
another time, with the too much sorrow of his death. And 
for all the reasons given, and especially for those that 
pertain to the last scene, have we called Mr, Charles 
Lauri the Garrick of Animal-mimes. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL 

Ww have already discussed the Nicaragua Canal ques- 

tion in its political aspects, and we urged, before 
it was too late, that the waterway should be international 
and under international protection. It is not inopportune 
to discuss the question now in regard to its engineering 
side, seeing that the construction is assured by the action 
of theJUnited States in guaranteeing the Canal Company’s 
bonds. The Nicaragua Canal will have its Atlantic outlet 
at Greytown, and its Pacific outlet at Brito. The major 
portion of the navigation will be made through Lake 
Nicaragua, which will compensate largely for the increased 
distance as compared with the other proposed routes. 
The excavations on either side of the Lake will represent 
20} miles; there will be a trifle over 21} miles of basins 
constructed by means of dams of extraordinary dimen 
sions, and in addition to 121 miles of river navigation, 
some of which must be artificial, it will be necessary to 
construct six locks to carry the waterway over the ‘ Great 
Divide,’ which is 110 feet high. The line of the Canal 
through its artificial course from the first lock about ten 
miles from Greytown to the dam across the San Juan 
river,a distance of twenty-three miles will pass through 
an undulating profile which produces a succession of 
ridges with corresponding depressions—which must be 
filled by very substantial dams in order to preserve the 
water between the ridges. The entire twenty-three miles 
and ten more besides along the lower side of the San 
Carlos River, is a succession of cuts and embankments. 
In the Deseado River basin lying between Lock 1 and 
the San Francisco basin, there will be about six more 
heavy embankments, averaging 30 feet in height and 
with an aggregate length of 11,000 feet. The lakes 
formed by these dams will be provided with waste weirs, 
eight of which will be 60 feet or more high. It is said, 
by an independent expert who has traversed the whole 
ground and who knows the country well from long resi- 
dence in it, that there is no earth in the vicinity suitable 
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for embankments and that, therefore, they must be built 
of loose rock out of the cuts. The most difficult section of 
the undertaking will be the Ochoa dam across the main San 
Juan river, three miles below the mouth of the San Carlos, 
The length of this dam is to be 1900 feet and the height 
70 feet. The character of the bottom is uncertain ; there 
is an immense quantity of water to be dammed back, and 
the only available material—loose volcanic rock—for the 
embankments is said to be no nearer than eighteen miles 
away. The rainfall of this region is very heavy—much 
heavier than is generally supposed. At Greytown, on the 
Caribbean Sea, it reached the extraordinary total of 
290 94 inches in 1890, and 21427 inches in 1891, The 
spillway at Ochoa and along the San Carlos must take care 
of a volume of water equal to one-quarter of that falling 
over Niagara. ‘Ihe length of the San Carlos dams is nearly 
three and a quarter miles, and the total length of all the 
weirs and sluices needed is not far short of one mile. In 
addition to the large embankments, the plan of operations 
comprehends fifty-nine others, and the aggregate extent of 
all the works of this class cannot be less than eight or 
nine miles, to say nothing of about three miles of ‘ spill- 
ways. Another big piece of work is the cut through the 
‘Great Divide,’ which will represent the excavation of 
about three million cubic yards of surface soil and decom- 
posed lava, and fully seven million cubic yards of solid 
lavas and consolidated beds of volcanic ashes, of about the 
hardness and consistency of slate rock. To remove this 
refractory material will be a very costly undertaking. 

The element of cost is at the best a very uncertain one. 
But a knowledge of the materials to be removed and of 
the machinery required in construction is essential to a 
right understanding of the nature of the undertaking, 
while at the same time it helps to an approximate idea of 
the amount of the bill. The geologists have said that the 
sands on the watersheds are made up largely of volcanic 
ashes and lapilli, which lie unconsolidated just where they 
were thrown out and showered from the active volcanoes 
of that region. Basaltic lavas, we are assured, pre- 
dominate along both the Panama and Nicaragua routes, 
and if this is really so it is to be hoped the builders will 
learn a lesson from the disasters at the former place 
through the cutting of slopes unsuited to the material, 
Another element which must be borne in mind—and 
one to which the New York Railroad Gazette has drawn 
attention—is the immense quantity of loose volcanic 
sands worked dewn by the San Carlos river and its 
tributaries; for these sands are to be caught in the 
stillwater basin to be formed by the Cochoa dam 
across the main San Juan river. The inference to 
be derived from all these considerations is that the 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal will be a stupendous 
affair. Still there is no reason to suppose that the experts 
responsible for the estimates have underrated the diffi- 
culties as well as underestimated the cost. The report of 
the Morgan Committee gives 100,000,000 dollars (say 
£20,000,000 sterling) as the outside limit, and 70,000,000 
dollars (say £14,000,000 sterling) as the probable amount, 
The smaller of these two estimates is considerably in 
excess of that of M. Menocal, who, being the main pro- 
moter of the canal, may be supposed not to err on the 
side of liberality. His figures were revised by a committee 
of five distinguished engineers, who’ may, on the other 
hand, be supposed not to have erred on the other side. 
Having regard to the experience of the builders of the 
Suez and Manchester Canals, it is possible the actual 
amount expended in construction may exceed the estimates 
but commercially and strategically, the Nicaragua Canal 
will be cheap at much more than the maximum cost 
indicated by Senator Morgan. 
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THE DECLINE OF FOX-HUNTING 


T has been said lately, with a show of certainty, that 
next season the ‘hounds will all run masterless ’— 
if they run at all—in sixteen or more countries: because 
no man can be found to take the mastership. The 
blight upon the price of produce has something to do 
with this uncommon modesty: for a man is not particu- 
larly eager to hold an office which brings trouble as well as 
honour (and expense in the train of trouble) at a time when 
his tenants pay little rent or none, when the followers of the 
hunt reduce or may-be annihilate their subscriptions, when 
the farmer (smarting from the frequency of rate-charges 
and the poverty of the returns upon his year’s labour) 
demands a heavy and ever heavier figure of compensation, 
backing his demand with the threat of wire. We under- 
stand that men should wish to hunt: but self-sacrifice is 
not the fairest virtue in a sportsman’s eyes, and it takes 
little searching to find out the reasons why the command 
of the field is not coveted so eagerly as it was coveted 
within the memory of men who are not yet old. Indeed, 
the seasons in their courses and all the conditions of the 
day are against hunting—so much so, that a very shrewd 
observer lately gave fifteen more years of life to the sport. 
The National Review has printed two articles recently 
upon the subject. In the one Lord Suffolk, whose 
criticism is wont to be acute (though the reforms he has 
suggested, especially as concerns the racecourse, can 
scarcely bear examination), concludes that ‘a serious 
alteration in the present condition of things will before 
long become inevitable’: which involved and inaccurate 
sentence we take to signify that an alteration is inevit- 
able already. On the other side, Mr. Edward Heneage, 
himself a keen fox-hunter, picks Lord Suffolk’s proposition 
to pieces, and arrives at a very similar conclusion by 
another route. The solution of the problem seems to us 
quite easy.-on paper. You can prove that the number 
of people who flock to certain meets grows steadily ; 
that the farmers would like to see their neighbours’ 
land at least ridden over, for hunting brings substantial 
benefits in its train; you may prove, also, that there is 
nothing to keep the parties from arriving at reasonable 
terms of agreement. And when so much is done, the 
work is all to do again: for the heart of every single 
master knoweth its own bitterness, and the cares of a 
stranger who also happens to be a master of hounds are 
nothing to him. Each county has its separate difficul- 
ties, and no rule-of-thumb plan will cover the whole of 
England. At the same time it is not impossible to find 
that we are all agreed on certain points ; and the business 
of this article is to discover what force it is that militates 
against the best sport we have, and how the operations of 
this force may be stayed. 

Fox-hunting is not on the decline, then, because it is 
failing in popularity. One can foresee the day when 
poverty and other causes may make society pretend to 
prefer to take its pleasure in less healthy directions, or to 
share a disgust at the cruelty under which dogs and foxes 
At present, with 
No master can 


suffer when they are made to run. 
some packs, the chase is only too popular. 
manage a field of four hundred. On the other hand, 
certain countries are denuded of the local people, who 
prefer the shires with their excitement and gaiety to the 
agrestical dulness of their own firesides. Though it would 
be hard to lay one’s fingers at all adventure upon a pack 
which is not followed by a sufficient number of riders, this 
unequal distribution is inevitable, because the popular packs 
are the best packs, and hunt the best country. And while 
the followers of the sport show no decline in the ardour of 
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their zeal, we are entitled also to assert that the average 
farmer would be very sorry if the chase of the fox were to 
cease from the land. Mr. Heneage lays very great stress 
on the advantages that they have derived during the late 
years of depression from the sale of old oats, and old hay, 
and straw, which are required for highest-bred hunters, 
though horses of less consequence are fed on foreign cereals, 
It can be shown with absolutely certainty from statistieg 
already before the public, that hunting and racing have 
saved the farmer from a seven times worse fate than 
already is his. While we have been turning wheat-land over 
to grass the acreage of oats rises steadily, and the price 
lists show that oats are the most profitable of cereals, 
Further, a popular hunt always encourages petty culture, 
and though horse-breeding is not the most paying game 
nowadays our cavalry, which is supplied at a moderate rate 
by men who get their profit on hunters, would soon 
have a dismal tale to tell if the breeding of hunters 
ceased, 

Hunting in itself, then, is popular. But it is made un- 
popular by careless riders and riders who do not subscribe, 
whilst farmers grow more and more sensitive to the 
damage their crops and tences suffer, Last season, for 
instance, the Quorn paid £800 for poultry destroyed and 
the total claims were something like £1200. Now it 
seems to us that this is not at all an extravagant sum for 
the Quorn to pay. It ought to be able to afford it, even 
when other expenses are taken into account. A glance 
at the balance-sheet will prove that a very few members 
of the hunt pay sums which are extravagantly out of pro- 
portion to the number of riders. Mr. Heneage, like Lord 
Suffolk, is greatly exercised by the fact that men who pay 
hundreds or thousands a year for fishing or shooting will 
evade their hunt subscription, or treat the hunt as they 
treat acharity. The answer is that fishing and shooting are 
forms of property, while no power on earth can prevent 
a man from riding after the hounds though he would be 
expelled his clubs for neglect to pay his subscription. Mr. 
Heneage thinks that Lord Suffolk points to the day when 
hunting rights will be bought and sold like fishing rights. 
Lord Suffolk does not say so, but that is the logical 
deduction from his argument. We hope that that day wil 
never come, for anything that tends to make fox-hunting 
the exclusive sport of an exclusive few will hasten its 
doom: and each countryside would have its Naboth, whose 
vineyard is ringed with wire, to raise no end of a pother 
amongst Radicals wherever he fancied himself injured. 
Lord Suffolk suggests but does not advocate plans whereby 
the detrimentals may be made to pay their subscriptions. 
At this point is the central crux of the problem, Mr. 
Heneage seems to think that the farmers may be taught 
reason in the art of estimating their damages. But 
since they are their own assessors, and feel each little 
injury to their fence as if the fence were bune of their 
bone, the temptation is all towards unreason. And have 
they not eager backers in the Radical press? The care- 
less or wanton rider is an accident of the situation. Him 
we must ever have with us. But as a rule the careless 
rider is but raw material. Time and experience, learned 
or inherited, will cure him, Lord Suffolk is mightily 
indignant with him and his kind: but the question of 
damage is less serious than he takes it to be. Lord Lons- 
dale showed the way to one remedy when he forbade 
second-horsemen to leave the roads and bridle-paths. 
And why should not each hunt have one or two followers 
whose business is to close gates, or see that they are 
closed, and to warn reckless riders over damageable crops’ 
It would take more money. But the whole difficulty is 4 
financial one, and unless subscriptions increase, hunting 
will decrease. 
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COLLEGES FOR WOMEN IN AMERICA 


-T js commonly said that America is ahead of England 
I in its provision for the higher or university education 
of women; but the statement must only be accepted with 
reservations, America, however, may safely claim priority 
in the matter, for women entered Oberlin, the first mixed 
college in the States, in 1835, and Vassar, the earliest 
college for women, in 1866, when neither Girton nor 
Newnham was in existence. In numbers, again, America 
has the advantage, for it is estimated that about 50,000 
women are receiving a college education, and of these 
11,992 belong to the women’s colleges. Of the four lead- 
ing colleges, Wellesley has 700 students, Smith 696, Vassar 
130, and Bryn Mawr 194. Yet in spite of the pre- 
valence of co-education in America, women are. still 
excluded from some of the best colleges and universities, 
such as Johns Hopkins and Yale. The majority of the 
so-called women’s colleges, apart from those mentioned 
above, appear to be merely schools, and their standard of 
work is probably that of the upper forms in an average 
High School. In the chapter on ‘ Universities’ in his 
American Commonwealth, Mr, Bryce assigns to the degrees of 
the higher colleges the value of pass degrees at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and, while a higher standard is attained in a few 
cases, the majority of diplomas ‘have no assignable value 
except that of indicating that a youth has been made to 
work for four years at subjects above the elementary.’ 
This verdict necessarily includes the women’s colleges. 
The highest level, as far as women are concerned, is pro- 
bably reached in institutions such as the Harvard ‘ Annex,’ 
now called Radcliffe College, whose students are taught 
by Harvard professors ; but until quite recently the higher 
courses have not been fully open to women. 

It would be interesting if an exact comparison could 
be instituted between the 
Newnham or Somerville Hall and the best colleges for 
women in America. 


standards of attainment at 


Failing such comparison, however, 
we may draw our conclusions very fairly by inference. An 
important fact to note is that American students who 
have obtained the best education that their own col- 
leges can give frequently come over to English colleges, 
where they work through the complete course. ‘There is 
always, we believe, a sprinkling of American women at 
Girton and Newnham. It would appear therefore that 
their own college courses serve merely as a preparation 
for the work of an English university. Miss Burstall, 
who has recently written a report on American colleges 
for women, might have been expected, perhaps, as a past 
student of Girton, to carry out the work of direct com. 
parison, but she also prefers to employ the method 
of inference. In American colleges the custom is to 
devote fifteen or sometimes even twenty hours a week 
to lectures, end not more than two hours’ preparation 
isexpected for each. From the relatively small amount 
of private study required Miss Burstall concludes that 
the standard of preparation is not so high as in England, 
and fortifies her argument by pointing out that in 
America the 
only sixteen. 


usual age of admission to college is 
The long hours which must necessarily 
be worked in order to do anything like justice to 
fiteen hours of lectures have another injurious effect ; 
they indispose the students for active exercise and for 
the social amenities which form so important a part in the 
life of women students at our own universities, Climate 
may aiso have something to do with it; but, be the 
cause what it may, Miss Burstall could find no equi 
valent in American colleges for the flourishing tennis and 
hockey clubs of Girton, Newnham or Holloway College. 


From an article on ‘Festivals in American Colleges for 
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Women’ in a recent number of the Century, however, 
it appears that college tennis clubs do exist, and that 
intercollegiate matches are played, while in some cases 
the fortunate neighbourhood of a large lake (Wellesley 
possesses one within its own grounds) gives opportunity 
for the excellent exercise of rowing. The beautiful 
grounds and picturesque surroundings of many of the 
American colleges must constitute no small part of their 
charm. 

Another defect in the college life of American girls 
must be noted: the arrangements are too much after the 
fashion of a boarding-school, and do not allow sufficient 
scope for the development of individual character. The 
girls are expected to retire to bed at a fixed hour, and to 
take a definite amount of exercise each day; and—a 
more serious defect—they do not each have a separate 
study. Where the students board out, which is the case 
in most of the mixed universities and some of the 
women's colleges, they share the life of the family they 
join; but where, as at Vassar, halls of residence are 
provided, two or three bedrooms to one study are the 
usual rule. At Oxford or Cambridge every woman 
student has at least one room to herself, arranged with 
much ingenuity as a bedroom-study; here she works, 
meditates or idles as she likes, receives her friends, and, 
mistress of her time, enjoys the independence and solitude 
which are too often entirely absent from the everyday life 
of the average middle-class girl. Under these influences 
she quickly develops sobriety and self-command, which are 
the best corrective of giddiness or of what a past genera- 
tion entitled comprehensively ‘ vapours ;’ while the social 
life of the college, with its clubs, entertainments and 
debates, suffices to check any tendency that may exist to 
turn the student into a hermit. 

But if the best women’s colleges in England are, as we 
must think, ahead of American colleges, matters are 
somewhat altered when we come to the post-graduate 
courses which a few of the latter possess, in common 
with a number of the men’s These, while 
resembling in some respects the honours courses of Oxford 


colleges. 


or Cambridge, are not fettered by examinations, and 
admit, therefore, of a certain amount of original work. 
Among the women’s colleges Bryn Mawr, a young but 
energetic institution, and Wellesley possess such courses, 
and at the former may sometimes be found women who 
were formerly students in English colleges. A curious 
point is that some of the colleges from whose graduate 
courses women are excluded admit them for post-graduate 
work. ‘This is the Yale, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and now at Harvard, and it is believed that 
the Johns Hopkins University, at Baltimore, would grant 
similar permission to any woman who could show satis- 


case at 


factory qualification for the work, 


HER OWN JUDGMENT 


FFXHERE was some detail about a will and a date apon 
It appears that 
Norose had been left money by a dissolute uncle on con- 
dition that he married before he was thirty. The 
deceased, no They always did, 


which much of this story depends. 


doubt, meant well. 


according to their tombstones. His intention was to save 
Norose, whose ancestors and blood relations were notori- 
ously wild, from a career of infamy. But in doing this 
the old gentleman risked spoiling an excellent soldier. 
Norose, be it understood, had the makings of a great 
general. He was, moreover, under the immediate influ- 
ence of the fighting fever. When the Burmah war broke 
out, he skipped across the bay with a light heart and a 


boundless ambition. He was just twenty-nine, and he 
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wanted one more fight before he went home and insisted 
on a young person marrying him. 

It appears that the young person had been informed by 
some well-meaning female of the conditions of Norose’s 
uncle’s will, and she scented a bargain. If there is to be 
a bargain—so much youth and beauty against so much 
money—the owner of the youth and beauty usually prefers 
to carry out the transaction for herself, and uncommonly 
well she does it as a rule. But Miss Waveney had fallen in 
love with Samuel Norose in Egypt two years before, which 
made her exceedingly difficult to deal with. She played 
Norose—if one may use such a term—at the end of a long 
line, she being in London while he was at Nagpore. And 
there were bets as to whether the money would slip 
through their fingers or not. Miss Waveney persisted 
that Norose was marrying her for his money’s sake, and 
Norose was a poor letter-writer. He was, on the other 
hand, a masterful man to talk to—one of those gentle 
men who have the strongest wills. He spoke to me about 
the matter: my head is bald—and people often ask me for 
advice as if I were antiquated. I advised him to go home 
and see Miss Waveney. 

He would have done it had the Burmah war not broken 
out, and we had not been shipped across the Bay of Benga) 
ina hurry. Some of the English newspapers said that 
Norose was indispensable, and it is to be presumed that 
Miss Waveney saw the statement. 

One mail morning Norose piunged into my tent in his 
pyjamas with a very red face. 

‘She’s coming out, he said, rattling a letter in his 
hand. 

‘Who is coming out ?’ 

‘Why, Miss Waveney.’ 

‘Good Lord!’ I ejaculated. 
to?’ 

‘She is coming out with a hired companion—a widow 
person. She is going to stay with the Bishop of Annam, 
whose grandmother or something she knows, and she is 
going to be married to me, my boy !’ 

He slapped me on the back and knocked my clean shirt 
into the bath. 

I rather like a woman who is bold pour le bon motif— 
the others I hate. 

The Bishop of Annam, a young man with the com- 
plexion and moral stomach of a schoolgirl, came to me 
later in a state of permanent blush and perturbment. He 
wanted me to go and stay with him when Miss Waveney 
and her duenna arrived. 

‘I may be a bishop,’ he said, ‘but—hang it—I am only 
thirty-seven, and I’m no good at ladies’ talk.’ 

So I went, and both the ladies shook hands with me on 
the deck of the British India boat and thought I was the 
Bishop, instead of the red-faced boy behind me. 

Norose was to come to dinner. We wanted to do the 
thing well, and his reverence gave the cook notice in the 
morning and thumped him severely in the afternoon, so 
that the dinner might befit the occasion. 

I took the ladies to the Bishop’s bungalow and showed 
them their rooms. Miss Waveney was a little woman 
with soft brown hair and a nice firm mouth, She was a 
little shy, but felt more at home with me when she learnt 
my calling. The duenna I disliked at sight. She was a 
tall woman with the keen eyes of one who has had to 
make her own way in the world. She seemed curiously 
excited, and looked about her like a ticket-of-leave 
woman. 

‘Has not Mr. Norose come to meet us?’ she said to me 
before we left the Naga, and later at the bungalow she 
asked for him again. I conceived a faint, uncomfortable 
notion that there was something wrong. 


‘Where is she coming 
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We managed the meeting of the lovers fairly we) 
They were, I think, less nervous than my lord Bishop of 
Annam. Norose was presented to Mrs. Bellateson who 
looked hard at him—almost as if she expected him t, 
recognise her, but he had only eyes for Miss Waveney who 
looked very pretty in her cool white dress, with a faint 
flush. She was, I take it, about twenty-six or twenty. 
seven-—a quiet person who knew her own mind. (on. 
sidering that she was to be married the next day—the 
eve of Norose’s thirtieth birthday—and that she was 
among strangers she was wonderfully self-possessed. 

The dinner was satisfactory. Mrs. Bellateson did not 
contribute to our somewhat jerky conversation. Once 
or twice I thought I saw her look curiously at Norose, 

When the servants had left us, the punkah was worked 
from without, Mrs. Bellateson suddenly rose and stood 
with one hand on the table in the attitude of an after. 
dinner speaker. 

‘That man,’ she said, pointing into the face of Norose, 
‘is my husband.’ 

There was a funny break in her voice. The woman 
was evidently sincere. The wedding ring gleamed on 
the hand held out between the punkah and the shaded 
lamp. 

Miss Waveney was looking at Norose, who was looking 
at me. He thought that this was my business; that the 
woman was mad. 

‘He married me,’ Mrs. Bellateson went on in a cold, 
judicial voice, ‘nine years ago in the parish church of 
Multon-above-Meadsted. His name is Samuel Norose. 
My name is not Bellateson. It is Norose. I am his wife. 
I took the situation of companion because I saw in the 
Morning Post that Miss Waveney was to marry him, and | 
came out here to stop it. He is my husband.’ 

The Bishop suddenly regained a composure which had 
not been his since the arrival of the Naga. 

‘Will you please sit down,’ he said to Mrs. Bellateson, 
‘and talk more quietly? I think you must be mistaken, 


I trust you are.’ 
‘I think I ought to know my own husband,’ said Mrs 


Bellateson quietly, as she sat down—and my heart went 
down with her. 

Miss Waveney never took her eyes off the face of the 
man she was to marry in fourteen hours. 

Norose was leaning his two arms on the table. He 
bent forward and looked at Mrs. Bellateson between the 
lamps and the punkah. 

‘] have never seen you in my life before.’ 

‘ That is a lie,’ replied the woman. 

And the Bishop said, ‘ Hush.’ 

I saw Norose pull himself together with a view to calm 
reflection, There was a little pause, which left some of 
us older. 

‘] have a cousin,’ he said, ‘James Samuel Norose—we 
are all Samuels. He is a ne’er-do-well. It may be he. 
Or this lady is perhaps—an impostor.’ 

‘The cousin story won't do,’ said Mrs. Bellateson with a 
sudden twang in her voice which only comes from a low 
origin. ‘It is too old.’ 

She spoke to Miss Waveney, with the concentrated 
scorn of a woman who has been, for a woman who is, 
beautiful. 

Norose was still thinking. Then he turned to Miss 
Waveney. ‘I deny this i foto, he said. ‘You have 
only my word against hers, I cannot explain, for there 
is no possible explanation. I know nothing of this. -: 
lady, and have never seen her before. But I can prove 
nothing. You have only my word for it. Will you take 
that word and marry me to-morrow ?’ 

‘Yes, said Miss Waveney. 
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There was trouble after that. The two young people 
went out into the compound. Mrs. Bellateson retired to 
her room, and | sat in the verandah with the Bishop, 

ersuading him that this was not a just cause or impedi- 
ment, which however I suspect it was. In the meantime, 
| cabled to the incumbent of Multon-above-Meadsted. 

The next morning the marriage took place. I had an 
interview with Mrs. Bellateson who persisted in her 
assertion that Norose was her husband. We had a little 
difference of opinion about attending the marriage 
service, and two of my men escorted her to that ceremony, 
She had agreed in writing to accompany Miss Waveney to 
India and to remain with her until after the marriage 
was over, So Mrs. Bellateson came to the tin chapel and 
signed the register in the vestry--the name she signed 
was Ellen Maying Norose. 

It was not until three days after the wedding that we 
received a telegram from the incumbent of Multon-above- 
Meadsted informing us that he had married Ellen Maying 
Bellateson to James Samuel Norose nine years earlier, 
James Samuel being the cousin of John Samuel and as 
like him as could be, 

| met Mrs. Norose (née Waveney) the other day, with 
her two girls, in the Park, and she told me with a 
jittle hush which took me back to Burmah that she had 
never repented acting on her own judgment, 

Henry Seron Merriman, 


NATIONAL MUSIC 


IR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE terminated his 

course of three lectures on ‘The ‘Traditional and 
National in Music’ at the Royal Institution by a discourse 
on Moore’s Irish Melodies, with especial reference to the 
new version of them recently brought out by Dr. Villiers 
Stanford. Dr. Stanford has reinstated many of the 
original forms of the melodies which in Sir John Stephen- 
son’s version had become obscured. Strongly reflecting 
the influence of Haydn Sir John contrived accompaniments 
which had no particular national flavour, and while he 
harmonised them with the utmost suavity he too often 
entirely altered the character of the traditional airs, 
‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ as we know it, has but a slight 
claim to antiquity. ‘lhe melody has been corrupted in 
the sense that it is quite different to the original air 
which, even more than that now in vogue, resembles the 
Scottish tune ‘ Annie Laurie.’ ‘The earlier form, indeed, 
the lecturer declared to have comprised a lament or wail 
at the end of each verse, and this was sung by Miss Kate 
Cove in the absence of Mrs. Hutchinson who was a prey 
to the influenza. In the course of most interesting and 
often witty remarks Sir A. Mackenzie pointed out to his 
peculiar audience a fact which has long been recognised 
by students of music. Scottish and Irish folk-songs seem 
to have been composed primarily on the purely mono- 
phonie principle. No accompaniment seems to have 
been contemplated, and the musician often finds a diffi- 
culty in devising agreeable harmonies for traditional 
Keltic airs, which he does not meet with in Saxon 
tunes. On this point Sir Alexander laid much stress, 
and he is borne out to the full in his contention 
by a reference to Dr, Crotch, who in his Elements of 
Musical Composition, says: ‘A few melodies in national 
music have been found incapable of harmony, such as the 
first two bars of the second part of the Irish tune called 
“The Fair-haired Child.’ Now we have before us the 
music of ‘The Fair-haired Child, and we are not prepared 
to admit the alleged incapacity of the specified two bars 
for harmonic treatment. After M. Bruneau’s Le Réve 
nothing can be impossible, though it is easy to believe 
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that what would nowadays sound satisfactory might well 
have failed to convince the exacting and somewhat 
pedantic ear of Dr. Crotch. The lecturer, however, did 
not refer to this particular tune, though with the assist- 
ance of Miss Kate Cove’s intelligent singing he brought 
strongly before the audience the inherent and striking 
individuality of Irish national melody. The original forms 
of ‘ The last glimpse of Erin with sorrow I see’ and ‘ She 
is far from the land’ have been approached by Dr. 
Stanford in a reverential and masterly spirit. It was much 
regretted that he was not present to accompany them, 
being yet another victim of the influenza. 

The point upon which Sir A. Mackenzie desires to 
insist, and practically the raison d’éire of his course of 
lectures, is the establishment of a really national British 
school of musical composition. As he points out, these 
islands are as rich in material as ever was Hungary, 
whose patriots have popularised throughout Europe a 
distinctive style. Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and, in a 
lesser degree, England possess treasures of accumulated 
nationality in music; yet to a too great extent native 
composers have been content to subordinate British indi- 
viduality to individual prepossessions in favour of German, 
French, or Italian styles. ‘Ihe Germans, the French, the 
Scandinavians—nay, even the modern Italians—have all 
a characteristic flavour. But in arranging Moore's Irish 
Melodies Sir John Stephenson only gave a faint reflex of 
Haydn, while those of us who do not slavishly follow the 
German or Norwegian schools flounder in ineffectual 
endeavours to imitate the French. What is wanted is the 
independent and creative national spirit in British music, 
which has, as yet, made its appearance only timidly. Sir 
A. Mackenzie, it is true, has elevated Scotch music to the 
sublime in his ‘ Pibroch,’ ‘ Highland Ballad,’ and many 
other works; but he has little or no following among 
Irishmen, Welshmen, or Englishmen in the sense of pure 
nationality. Dr. Stanford, too, has occasionally reflected 
the spirit of Irish music, but he ordinarily stifles any 
ebullition of his nationality in the pursuit of scholastic and 
religious forms. A really Irish opera or Orchestral Ballad 
would we worth all his conventional cantatas and artificial 
music to Greek plays, put together. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


Caractacus Chambers, March 1st, 1895. 


My pear Percy, 


I am still a prisoner, and I regret it not when I 
hear how on all sides the mysterious fiend Influenza is 
laying victims low regardless ot rank or station. It seems 
incredible that in these scientific days when we can boil 
air and photograph bacilli no possible theory can be 
reasonably broached as to the origin of this insidious 
malady. It comes down like the Assyrian, and it leaves 
its victims in the condition of the patrons of the pool of 
Bethesda. For my own part, I firmly believe that influ- 
enza is entirely due to the insanitary methods of civilisa- 
tion, notably in two instances. The first, the disgusting 
practice of burying dead bodies, no matter from what 
disease they have suffered, in the earth. The coffins 
make the business all the worse. If you care to make a 
gruesome experiment, bury a dead cat or dog in a box in 
your garden, and after a lapse of time disinter the remains. 
The poisoned soil must in time give forth noxious fumes, 
vapours and gases, and these perpetuate disease. 
Cremation is the only rational way of dealing 
with corpses, and if every dead body was examined 
by a Government official there would be no danger 
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of poisoning cases being burked. Unfortunately, there 
are many pious but pigheaded persons, who imagine that 
cremation is opposed to Christianity, relying on the ‘ dust 
to dust’ principle, as though there could be any better 
dust than ashes. I was conversing on the subject with an 
amiable lady who has condescended to illumine the dark- 
ness of my sick room. She was horrified at my ideas. 
‘ How could I go to Heaven if I were burnt?’ she cried. 
‘How do those unfortunates who are destroyed by fire, 
earthquakes, drowning, or are devoured by wild beasts?’ 
I asked. She gave me an evasive answer referring to the 
inscrutable ways of Providence and launched off into a 
brilliant account of the doings of the Sunday Club at 
Niagara. The second cause of the spread of illness is 
undoubtedly the fatuous way in which open dustcarts are 
allowed to ply at all hours of the day in London, no 
matter whether there be a strong wind blowing or 
not. By the way, I am also firmly {convinced that water- 
eresses not grown in running water are very likely to 
collect impurities of sewage. On several occasions | 

have detected that horrible flavour in watereress which 

is often associated with the highly-forced asparagus of 

Argenteuil, The best ‘cresses’ in England are to be 

found at Carisbrooke, and with these the Queen’s table 

is kept constantly supplied. There are also good beds 

round about Chesham and Amersham, and special railway 

vans are told off for the transport of the crop to London. 

The Prince of Wales was, I am sorry to hear, not looking 
at all well when he left Charing Cross for Cannes on 
Saturday. No doubt his holiday, which extends to the 
end of the month, will do him good. His Royal 
Highness will hold a levée early in April, and intends 
to be present at Newmarket during the Craven and 
First Spring Meetings. Meantime the Princess of 
Wales and her daughters will stay at Sandringham 
until the beginning of May, though a couple of days 
sojourn will be made at Marlborough House on Monday 
and Tuesday next for the Drawing Room. 

The sudden death of the Examiner of Plays has 
been a sad blow to his very many friends, Amiable 
and companionable, Mr. Pigott was just the man for 
his post, and his thorough knowledge of French stocd 
him in good stead many atime. If he took exception to 
anything in a play submitted to him he would generally 
write a private note in which he would point out in 
kindliest fashion the why and wherefore of his objection. 

[ am told a veracious anecdote of a distinguished but 
absent-minded man about town. The other night about 
eleven, seeing a street door open he walked in imagining 
the house to be his own, and in truth there are many points 
of resemblance between the two residences. He sat him- 
self down by the fire, rang the bell, and told the footman 
who answered it to bring hima pint of champagne. The 
lacquey recognising the eccentric as a friend of the house 
executed the commission. ‘ You can go to bed,’ said the 
visitor, The footman stared, ‘smole’ and _ vanished, 
Presently the intruder heard sounds of merriment from 
the lower regions and rang the bell furiously. ‘What is 
the meaning of this infernal uproar >’ he cried, ‘I thought 
I told you to go to bed.’ ‘Yes, sir, but we must sit up 
for Lord and Lady A.’ ‘Lord and Lady A! What the 
dickens have they to do with it?’ shouted the eccentric. 
‘Only, sir, faltered the varlet, ‘it’s their house.’ ‘It’s 
their house, repeated the stranger, looking round. ‘ Good 
God, so it is.” And snatching up his hat he fled into the 
outer darkness. 

{ should very much like to know how the Cambridge 
Fund, of which the Commander-in-Chief is head adminis- 
trator, is conducted. Last yeax the profits on the Military 
Tournament at the Agricultural Hall realised £3000 for 
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military charities, and this sum was handed over to the 
fund in question although it already had in hand about 
£40,000. Well how much do you think the Fund spent 
last year in relieving the wants of necessitous veterans > 
£1514! And yet we are constantly reading of decrepit 
warriors being found in workhouses, selling matches, 
begging or dying in the gutter. Surely some inquiry 
ought to be made into the matter. The fact is that 
directly a large amount of money is subscribed by the 
public for a particular object the directors of the charity 
proceed to capitalise the donations and only dole out the 
interest. What about the Victoria Relief Fund? Wij 
no prominent man throw a search-light on that under- 
taking and at least demard a balance-sheet ? 

I knew the Rev. W. Bentinck Hawkins, whose wonder. 
ful collection of snuff: boxes, miniatures, clocks and objects 
of ‘bigotry and virtue’ has just been brought to the hammer, 
He was a keen hunter of these wares, but latterly he had 
a great deal of rubbish palmed off on him—no doubt 
owing in a great measure to his partial loss of sight. His 
watches were especially valuable, no less than one hundred 
and thirty-eight Bréguets being among them. There 
were fifteen hundred and sixty lots, and they realised 
nearly £15,000, a sum for which Iam sure Mr. Hawkins 
would never have parted with them. The miniatures did 
not come up to expectation in price, but I fancy this was 
largely due to the plan which prevailed of coupling a good 
and an indifferent piece of work together in one lot. Mr. 
Hawkins’s craze for curios was insatiable, nor was he 
averse from well-timed flattery. I remember once being 
in a dealer's shop, Mr. Hawkins being at the other end 
inspecting some antique arms. Quoth the Jewish mer- 
chant to me @ propos de rien: * Ah Sir, it ain’t every one as 
‘as got an eye like an ’Awkins.’ Shortly afterwards Mr. 
Hawkins showed me a very second-class dagger, which he 
had bought ‘dirt cheap.’ So it was. 

You are quite right about the proposed order for 
journalists and authors. 
promulgated. No writer, with any self-pride, would care 
to be ornamented Jike a fat beast at a cattle show. If 
literary men are to be decorated there is no reason why 
they should not share in the joys of the Bath, or St. 
Michael and St. George.—Yours ever, 

Hap (o’ rue Wynn). 


A more absurd idea was never 


THE FIRST THAW 
W HEN Frost his icy grip lets go, 
And like a vapour fades the snow, 
The frozen earth begins to quiver 
To stretch her mighty limbs and shiver. 


r 


A breath of nutty woods and fragrant 

As from some Autumn morn comes vagrant, 
And smoke from cottage hearths ascending, 
Odours of oak and pine-wood blending. 
Through the black hedges there are blown 
Breathings of honey, hay new-mown, 

From some lost June blown hither, hither, - 
Into the heart of wintry weather. 


It is the grass, the grass that smells 
Sweeter than dew in cowslip bells, 

The grass whose sweets the snow stored up 
Like attar of roses in a cup. 

The good, primeval earti-smell rarer, 
Richer than any rose and dearer ; 

Smell of old woods that sets astir 

Earth and the human hearts in her. 


O blackbird, now take heart to sing! 
The grass-blades in the frozen spring 
Cleave through their glassy grave and prison, 
For sign the Winter world is risen. 
KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON. 
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REVIEWS 
MR. SWINBURNE’S ESSAYS 


Studies in Prose and Poetry. By ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. London: Chatto. 


Scarcely a year has elapsed since we hailed with delight, as 
worthy of the laureate’s crown, the finest volume of verse which 
saw the light in 1894—Mr. Swinburne’s Astrophel and other 
Poems. It was followed several months later by a work in prose 
scarcely less admirable, of whose merits the present article is a 
too tardy recognition. When one glances at the extraordinary 
jist of Mr. Swinburne’s writings in both kinds and reflects 
upon their variety and charm, the unique position he occupies 
in English literature becomes strikingly apparent. He ls, as 
we have already said, the ‘only possible poetical successor to 
Lord Tennyson, whether he receives the official hall-mark that 
is his due, or not; and seeing that we have now lost Froude, 
and Pater, and Stevenson, and that the voice of the sage of 
Brantwood is well-nigh silent, his place among the acknow- 
ledged masters of English prose is practically unchallenged. 

A cursory examination of the ‘ Contents’ of these ‘ Studies in 
Prose and Poetry’ begets a pleasing certainty of enjoyment to 
come, before a single page is turned. Scott, Jowett and Wilkie 
Collins among the moderns, Herrick, Webster and the great 
twin-brethren, Beaumont and Fletcher, among the ancients 
—these be names to conjure with, and Mr. Swinburne may be 
confidently expected to use his accustomed sleight of hand 
in treating of their works. ‘Whitmania,’ we feel assured by 
its very title, will be lively reading, while ‘Social Verse’ is a 
heading of infinite promise. And the last hundred pages of 
this happy volume, devoted as they are to ‘ The Posthumous 
Works of Victor Hugo,’ make the reader’s mouth water in 
blissful anticipation. What better fare can be desired than 
this? Let us say grace, as Charles Lamb would have us do, 
and fall on. 

Of Scott—‘the first literary hero and favourite of our 
earliest reading years’—Mr. Swinburne has ever been a warm 
admirer. The publication in 18ygo (‘ Scott’s year, as he 
felicitously calls it) of the great romancer’s Journal was the 
occasion of the essay which stands first among these ‘ Studies.’ 
The writer shows that the omissions in Lockhart’s biography 
were unfair to its subject by leaving on the public mind 
an impression of little but ‘the crushing and grinding weight of 
miserable mischance. With these gaps filled up, as Sir Walter’s 
Journal has at last enabled them to be, ‘it is no longer pity that 
any one may presume to feel for him at the lowest ebb of his 
fortunes or his life ; it is rapture of sympathy, admiration, and 
applause. 

An interesting picture is given us by Mr. Swinburne of the 
late Professor of Greek at Oxford, drawn from the standpoint 
of one ‘to whom the Master of Balliol was officially a stranger 
and Mr. Jowett was an honoured ‘and valued friend.’ It helps 
to explain what was indeed much noticed at the time of 
the Master’s death, how firm a hold he had taken upon other 
than merely University circles, and how largely, through 
his literary and political disciples, he had influenced the con- 
temporary life and thought of England. It is a pity so 
enjoyable an essay should be marred by the crudely violent 
attacks on two dead men-- Mark Pattison and John Addington 
symonds—which would have been provocative, we are per- 
suaded, of nothing but pain and annoyance in the tolerant mind 
of Professor Jowett himself. 

Robert Herrick and John Webster are discussed and dis- 
inissed in four short pages apiece; but in his learned and 
elaborate study of Beaumont and Fletcher Mr. Swinburne 
throws some new light upon the circumstances of the partner- 
ship, and skilfully d sentangles and differentiates their respective 
Contributions to that immortal €pavos. Of the pair he ranks 
Beaumont slightly the higher. ‘Ifa distinction must be made 
between the Dioscuri of English poetry, we must admit that 
Beaumont was the twin of heavenlier birth. Only as Pollux 
Was on one side a demigod of diviner blood than Castor, can it 
be said that on any side Beaumont was a poet of higher and 
purer genius than Fletcher ; but so much must be allowed by 
all who have eyes and ears to discern in the fabric of their 
‘ommon work a distinction without a difference.’ Later on in 
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an interesting passage in which he deals with Coleridge’s 
strange avowal ‘ that he could trace no faintest line of demarca- 
tion between the plays which we owe mainly to Beaumont, and 
the plays which we owe solely to Fletcher, Mr. Swinburne 
speaks as follows of that vigorous but uncertain critic; 
‘Coleridge was never systematic or coherent in criticism; on 
poetry, on philosophy, on theology, on politics, he delivered his 
soul at random, and after such a fashion as to call up the fancy 
of a first-rate player at billiards or at chess who took pleasure 
in playing blindfold. His good hits, or his good moves, are 
naturally nothing less than admirable ; indeed, no subsequent 
player can hope to follow them ; but when he goes wrong he is 
more hopelessly wrong than the most incompetent novice.’ 
Passing over the lighter constituents of this literary banquets 
the essay on ‘ Social Verse’ (which contains some more instances 
of Mr. Swinburne’s almost boyish petulance, as when he speaks 
of C. S. Calverley as ‘ preposterously overpraised,’ and unfairly 
decries Clough as ‘the weary and wearisome laureate of 
Oxonicules and Bostonicules’), the curious, and not altogether 
generous, recantations of ‘Whitmania,’ and the somewhat 
laborious jocosity of ‘Tennyson or Darwin ?’,we find a careful 
and discriminating appreciation of Wilkie Collins, which should 
do something to rehabilitate the waning reputation of that 
admirable story-teller, and a masterly study of 7he Cenci, dated 
1883, and written in pellucid French prose. 

The donne-bouche is supplied by the series of essays on 
Victor Hugo. Mr. Swinburne’s enthusiasm for his hero burus 
as brightly as ever, and while there is much in these pages to 
which every reader of Hugo will give unqualified assent, it must 
be confessed that he occasionally oversteps the bounds of dis- 
cretion, and lavishes upon his idol the incense of extravagant 
if not fulsome, eulogy. ‘There is not in the world of poetic in- 
vention anything in kind and in degree comparable’. . . ‘the 
poets matchless mastery of language, his incomparable com- 
mand of radiant symbol and rolling music’... ‘fifty stanzas 
of faultless and unflagging and incomparable song ’—in phrases 
like these Mr. Swinburne shows that fatal tendency towards the 
use of superlatives which makes him come perilously near b<ing 
at one timea sycophant and at anothera scold. To do honour 
to Victor Hugo the language of praise must be strained to break- 
ing-point, while Mark Pattison is ‘a morally and spiritually 
typical and unmistakable ape of the Dead Sea.’ Yet though we 
may, nay must, deplore this vehemence of manner, this absence 
of ‘sweet reasonableness,’ these ‘Studies in Prose and Poetry’ 
are none the less a notable achievement, to whose brilliant 
and sterling qualities no lover of good English can possibly bo 
blind, 


A SOUND CHURCHMAN 


Edward Harold Browne, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester 
and Prelate of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. By 
G. W. KITCHIN, D.D., Dean of Durham. London: 
Murray. 


The Dean of Durham has performeda somewhat difficult and 
delicate task with much adroitness. The Dean is an aggressive 
Liberal and}a Broad Churchman. Bishop Browne was a con- 
vinced, if a pacific, Conservative, and his views were High. In 
matters ecclesiastical, social and political the Dean’s predilection 
is for the van ; the Bishop preferred to march with the main 
body. The Dean is from Oxford, that fertile mother of many 
movements ; the Bishop had his training in, and took his tone 
from Oxford's more sober-sided sister. Additional to these 
diversities is the fact that in Church life the relations between 
deans and bishops are apt to become a trifle strained. Each 
dignitary is given to takinga contrary view of the other's rights 
and duties. As Dean Kitchin himself says, ‘Deans are a 
puzzling race. A dean ought to be so useful and is sometimes 
not even ornamental : he represents neither the bishop nor the 
clergy of the diocese ; is appointed by the Prime Minister of ihe 
day, without regard to the needs of the place where he is to go 
to; his authority over the Cithedral Church, instead of helping 
to make him the ready lieutenant of the bishop, gives him an 
almost independent position of rivalry. His attitude is not 
always sympathetic towards his bishop, who has no real control 
over him and cannot work him into his diocesan system.’ For 
such reasons, among others, Dean Kitchin had to set about his 
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work in, as he tells us, a ‘spirit of watchfulness against him- 
self’? His vigilance has been entirely justified. He has given 
us what is most obviously a faithful and even a sympathetic 
record of the opinions and actions of the subject of his memoir ; 
and he has obtruded into his work as little as was humanly 
possible of his own. Here and there, tt is easy to see, he has 
taken an acutely divergent view from that of Bishop Browne, 
but the divergence is always passed lightly over, never insisted 
upon. He is wisely content to state the fact ; he never argues 
the point. 

Harold Browne was first and before all things, and indeed 
entirely, an ecclesiastic. He was satisfied to do the work-a-day 
duties of his high office, and in their performance he expended 
well nigh the whole of his activity. He hated politics—party 
politics—and most carefully eschewed them. Though he bore 
a useful and a manful part in all the great controversies which 
have disturbed the Anglican Church during the last half-cen- 
tury of its renewed and vigorous life he never entered upon 
them in the spirit of a fighter who fights for the mere delight of 
battle with his peers. In the toilsome, uninteresting, but most 
vitaliy necessary, work of organisation and of edification he 
found outlet sufficient for his more than averagely abundant 
energy. ‘ He is devoted,’ says his biographer, ‘to the Church of 
which he endeavours to explain the theology and structure ; his 
convictions, however strong, do not degenerate into partisan- 
ship : the middle position of the Anglican Church delights him.’ 
That last clause sums up with artistic brevity and complete- 
ness the public ‘career 'of Harold Browne. He was the Vru 
Media personified. Not only did he turn from extremes as a 
matter of religious conviction, but temperamentally he disliked 
and distrusted them ; the while he seldom withheld sympathy, 
and never courtesy, from those whose nature and creed caused 
them to fall foul of each other ard of the ‘middle position 
He was essentially a ‘moderate ;’ a moderate not from any 
love of that commonplace mean so dear to the heart of the 
ordinary Philistine, but from an inherent and cultivated sanity, 
a balance of mind as rare as mere colourlessness is common. 
There is a moderation which comes of intellectual siuggishness 
and moral indifference, and there is a moderation in the 
legitimate growth of urbanity of soul and breadth of outlook. 
This latter was the moderation of BishopBrowne. 

His position was well stated by himself in an address to 
some who had come to meet him shortly after his enthronement 
in the See of Winchester. ‘I have always called myself an 
Evangelical,’ said he, ‘ but I am equally ready to call myself a 
High Churchman . . . most distinctly an Evangelical and most 
distinctly a High Churchman. I believe very thoroughly in 
both. . . ’ His aim was to strengthen the Church by inclusion, 
not by exclusion. The desire for the reconciliation of extremes, 
rather than for their heedless lopping off was the inspiration of 
his policy in the lowest as in the highest of the positions he 
Successively filled. ‘Some think,’ he said at the 1880 Congress, 
‘that a parish in Evangelical hands should continue so, in High 
Church hands also; but I think it might often be Ce:«irable to 
have a change, though not an abrupt one. If there had been 
anextrerre man | would try to let the parish down gently ; 
not appointing another extreme man on the other side ; because 
my taste is rather in favour of milk, or milk and water, which 
is better as a rule than brandy. Brandy may be a medicine; 
milk is a food.’ He steadfastly declined to regard his Church 
as a chronically diseased organism in need of perpetual stimu- 
lants or tonics. Of the former, in truth, there were enough and 
to spare between 1836 and 1291, the dates of his ordination and 
of his death. The acrid wrangle over ritual, the tumult of the 
‘Essays and Reviews,’ the trouble with Bishop Colenso, the 
ridiculous fiasco of the Public Worship Bill, these may have 
been, and in fact were, signs that the Church was neither dead 
nor slumberous, but to a temperament like Harold Browne’s 
they appeared to be symptoms of febrile neurosis rather than 
indications of healthy vitality. 

It was no lack, but rather a fulness, of orthodoxy and an 
intensity of conviction which enabled him to keep a level head 
in those dark moments in the history of the English Church 
when ‘Men lost their balance and once more were heard the 
voices of those who woke from sleep and shouted mamus’; 
when they who stood in the spirit of charity for frank inquiry 
were ‘abused more bitterly than the men who had caused the 
turmoil.’ It is ever the firmer faith that knows the fewer 
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tremors. Difficult though it is now to realise or even to 
comprehend the excitement which bubbled and surged aboy 
Bishop Temple’s consecration and the recalcitrancy of him of 
Natal, Dean Kitchin’s narrative makes it abundantly clear that 
In the day of the ‘ Septem Contra Christum’ and when Colenso 
was Challenging the Pentateuch, a bench of nervous bishops had 
undone in a month what a century had failed to knit together 
again. Perhaps the highest praise that can be bestowed upon 
our prelate is that throughout those trying times he kep; 
his temper and his pen under sane control, and declined to say 
a word that ‘would limit the English Church to a narrow 
platform unworthy of the Catholic breadth of her true position, 
Reading between the lines of his account of tne ‘ Essays and 
Reviews’ disturbance it is not difficult to divine on which side 
Dean Kitchin’s sympathies lay. ‘The strength of the Broad 
Church movement which has never wished to be a party, js 
largely drawn from men who were first High Churchmen, 
Between those who pressed on Romewards and _ those of 
the coming school who longed to treat religious problems in a 
liberal spirit stood and still stands the great bulk of the High 
Church party, as immovable as their Low Church brethren, and 
sometimes joining hands with them in the sad business of 
repression.’ This ‘sad business of repression’ Bishop Browne 
strove hard and, in the main, successfully to render as little sad 
and as little repressive as possible. Without wavering one 
hair’s breadth in his faith in the sufficiency of the Articles and 
Liturgy of the English Church for all Christian needs and 
aspirations he pleaded for patience, for charity, for concession 
and fairly eirned the ungrudging tribate of his biozrapher. 

‘No party, says the Dean, ‘came out of the strife with 
honour unblemished ; the general verdict after thirty years is 
that both sides made blunders in the conflict. We have re 
learnt the priceless lesson that our Church has room within 
her walls for men of very different types, for a large liberty of 
opinion, fora wide freedom in usages. We have learnt too how 
to deal charitably with a neighbour's views, and to aim at 
adapting the Church to the necessities of successive ages. 
3ishop Harold Browne was among the most important of the 
contributors to this happy result.’ 

Of the Bishop’s work in the organisation of parish, diocese 
and Church we have no space here to speak, nor can the 
domestic and private sides of his life be so much as touched 
upon. To both the biographer has done full justice. A word 
remains to be said of his attitude towards one of the con- 
troversies which has survived with more or less of spasmodic 
vitality unto this our day. As an honest man he was opposed 
to schemes of spoliation and plunder; as a Churchman he 
resisted an attack whose success would narrow the Church, 
weaken the influence even of Christian dissent, and swell the 
forces of infidelity. But his opposition was of that robust sort 
which comes of confidence. He realised that the Church was 
greater, as it is older, than the Establishment: 

‘No one would gain so much by Disestablishment as 4 
bishop. If my feeling were only for the aggrandisement of my 
order, I should work for Disestablishment to-morrow. But I 
am a loyal subject to my Sovereign, and I believe in the 
liberty of an English citizen. I do not wish to see the English 
Church cease to be apart of the English Constitution. | am 
prepared, if Providence so orders it, to accept a Republican 
Government and a Disestablished Church. I think the Church 
politically would then be far stronger than it is now; but | 
don’t think the nation would be happier—the extreme schools 
who wish for all this would be far less likely to find tolerance.’ 

There have been greater prelates than Bishop Browne, 
prelates more gifted by Nature, of deeper culture, of more 
striking personality, but few who have laboured more faithfully 
or more fruitfully at that work which is essentially episcopal, 
and none of whom it may more truthfully be said, of such is 
the Anglican Church. 


A CHARLATAN ON THE PILLORY 


A Modern Priestess of Isis, Avridged and Translated on 
behalf of the Society for Psychical Research from the 
Russian of V. S. SOLOVYICH, by WALTER LEAF. London: 
Longmans. 


Of all learned societies none has a more thankless task than 
the Society for Psychical Research. Theirs it is to ransack 
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the ancient and unsavoury sewers of human understanding, to 
ventilate the crambe repetita of inveterate credulity, to dissect 
the machinery of imposture ; and to earn as their reward from 
the public the reputation of spook- hunters. Professor Sidg- 
wick’s prefatory note to Mr. Leaf s translation of Blavatsky s 
memoirs by Solovyich, and his explanation of the motives of 
the Society in undertaking its publication, ought to establish 
the character of his colleagues as men engaged ina thoroughly 
commendable work. Their object is not more {the proof of 
preternatural phenomena than the exposure of imposit on. 

Solovyich’s narrative begins in 15°4 when he was planning a 
book on occult science and spiritualism. In the course of his 
studies he came upon some writings of Mme. Blavatsky, who, 
under the name of Radda Bay, had publ'shed in a Russian 
journal some wonderful stories of Indian necromancy. He had 
almost made up his mind to go to India and find out this 
woman, when an announcement appeared in the J/atin that 
the famous foundress of the Theosophical Society, H. P. 
Biavatsky, was herself in Paris at that moment. Straightway 
he darted off to ‘crave an interview. There was none of the 
difficulty he had anticipated in obtaining that. 

‘I had quite electrified myself with the idea of the interesting 
acquaintance I was going to make... I1 expected to see 
something which in many ways would be magnificent, and had 
prepared myself for the solemn audience which Madame 
Blavatsky would vouchsafe me. I was convinced that I should 
nd a row of carriages at her door, and present myself in the 
midst of a great and varied company of her visitors.’ 

How different was the reality! How different the shrine of 
this nineteenth-century prophetess from the scene prepared by 
Alexander for the keen-witted Lucian! A squalid house in a 
long, mean street on the left bank of the Seine, a dark, evil- 
smelling staircase, a small, low room, a tall, enormously fat 
woman in black sacque with a plain, earthy-c.loured face, 
great rolling pale-blue eyes, fingers with very long nails and 
covered with rings—such were the outward phenomena that 
ought to have sufficed to put any sensible man on his guard, 
Never was victim more willing to be hoaxed than Solovyich. 
By the use of adroit flattery, enlivened by a few simple turns of 
legerdemain, rappings and tinkling music, and diluted with 
mawkish palaver about universal brotherhood, Mahatmas and 
astral bodies, Blavatsky and her accomplice, an American 
‘Colonel’ Olcott, made an easy prey of Solovyich. 

Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, the Russian wife of a Russian 
husband, was divorced in 1845. Thereafter she seems, by 
admissions in her own letters, to have led an abandoned life, 
chiefly in the United States. In 1873, writes Mr. Solovyich, 
‘There came a decisive transformation in Helena Petrovna’'s 
life. She had now reached her forty-second year; with 
vanished youth there vanished all for which she had hitherto 
lived. If she had been a woman like the rest she would have 
gone to ruin and returned to the void, or dragged on a miser- 
able existence, But there was in her a force of energy and ability 
which was now, at the very moment when youth with all its 
storms had passed, to develop widely and freely.’ 

In other words she was sharp enough to see her way to 
making a living out of the simplicity, as she had hitherto made 
it out of the vices of her fellow-creatures. She became a 
spiritist, joined the gang of Eddy brothers, notorious mediums 
at that time, and struck up a confederacy with the shady 
Colonel Olcott. Soon, however, spiritualism fell into disrepute 
inthe States. A favourite spirit, Katie King, used to appear 
toa rich old fool called Owen, who loaded her with jewellery 
on the assurance that his gifts were acceptable to the unseen 
powers, by whom they were de-materiali:ed and returned into 
the general economy of Nature, to the particular advantage, so 
he was to believe, of Robert Dale Owen. It occasioned a 
scandalous stir in spiritist circles when it transpired that, in 
process of de-materialisation, some of Owen’s bracelets and 
rings had found their way into the pawnbrokers’ shops. The 
eyes of some of the faithful were opened. The circulation of 
Olcott’s journal, Zhe Banner of Light, fell from 25,000 to 
12,000. As Blavatsky wrote to a Russian accomplice : 

‘Here you see, is my trouble ; to-morrow there will be nothing 
toeat. Something quite out of the way must be invented. It 
is doubtful if Olcott’s “ Miracle Club” will help. I will fight to 
the last.’ 

Something quite out ot the way was invented. The Theo- 
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sophical Society was founded, and the approaching publication 
of Isis Unvetled announced. ‘The appearance of this work was 
heralded by plenty of attractive paragraphs. Olcott took care 
to let it be known that certain chapters were prepared from 
unique manuscripts in the Vatican, and that others would be 
the zpsissima verba of books consumed in the burning of the 
library at Alexandria. The book had an enormous sale. Is 
it too much to hope that the thousands of respectable people 
in this country who gave it serious attention, will read Mr. 
Solovyich’s explanation of its conception and birth ? 

By the time Solovyich met Blavatsky in Paris, the Theoso- 
phical Society was in full swing. It was the new revelation of 
suddhism : Koot Hoomi and Morya were told off by the 
Master in Thibet to inspire Blavatsky, who was henceforth the 
appointed prophetess of the astral world. Solovyich’s mental 
attitude towards the cult was from the first neither dignified 
nor difficult to understand. He was a writer badly in want of 
‘copy :’ he fancied there was going to be a boom in Buddhism, 
and he thought himself lucky in getting the start of other 
quill-drivers in his interview, and subsequent intimacy with its 
chief exponent. So far, though we do not feel called on to 
admire his conduct, there was nothing in it to be greatly 
ashamed of. lut besides that, there is no doubt he was quite 
prepared to b2 convinced. He was predisposed in favour of a 
new revelation, and disregarded many circumstances, suspicious 
enough to put the least wary on his guard, before his intelli- 
gence, which was the reverse of robust, finally revolted against 
further humiliation. Even now, in the exposure he has given 
of Blavatsky’s imposture, he declares that he is not prepared 
to deny that there may be a Master who shall some day make 
revelations to elect persons through Mahatmas, Even now, 
after escaping from the grimy labyrinth of fraud into which he 
was led, he writes with enthusiasm of Blavatsky’s marvellous 
charm and intellectual power. Even now he is able to say of 
the Paris secretary of the Theosophical Society, Mme. Emilie 
ce Morsier, that ‘to this day I count this noble, wise and gifted 
woman among my true friends.’ With a man so constituted, it 
behoves readers of Solovyich’s book to be on their guard, lest, 
with the most sincere intentions, he should bs incipable of 
rational statements. 

But there is no ambiguity about his final rupture with the 
prophetess. It all came about in the simpiest way. Apparently, 
the simplicity of her disciple threw Blavatsky off her guard. 
He was constantly in her house, and was present when letters 
from the Thibetan Mahatmas used to fall on her head from the 
astral post. One day the conversation turned upon Subba Rao, 
a Hindu who had attained the highest degree of knowledge. 
She directed Solovyich to open a drawer in which he should find 
a photograph of the ‘ wise, wonderful face’ of this worthy. Sure 
enough he found a photograph, and, beside it, the last thing 
Blavatsky intended him to tiad—a packet of Chinese envelopes, 
which he recognised as those in which the elect were wont to 
receive supernatural missives by astral post. ‘Look at that, 
Helena Petrovna! I should advise you to hide this packet of 
the Master's envelopes farther of. You are so terribly absent- 
minded and careless. 

Blavatsky saw the game wa; up with Solovyich. She turaed 
almost black in the face, but, recovering herself, set about 
making a confederate of her former tool. She wrote him what 
she professed was a full confession of her former life, her con- 
nection with spiritism, her inveation of Theosophy, and ended 
with violent threats to expose the vicious lives of eminent 
persons, if any attempt were made to expose her publicly. 
Solovyich made no such attempt. On the contrary, he con- 
tinued on friendly terms with the supple adventuress until her 
death in 1891. He explains his reasons for breaking silence at 
last in this way. Blavatsky’s sister, Mme. Jelihovsky, has 
taken up the running in Russia, and is pushing Theosophist 
propaganda. Had she remained quiet so also, he tells us, 
would Solovyich. Buc he cannot bear to think that more of 
his countrymen should be deluded into this false belief. He 
estimates the present number of Theosophists at 60,000; Mr. 
Leaf observes in a footnote that 4000 would be nearer the 
mark. Anyhow, Solovyich cannot consent to an increase in 
the herd of dupes: hence his resolution to write this book. 
Every enemy to humbug, folly, and delusion ought to be 
grateful to the Society for Psychical Research for having 
translated it into English. 
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FICTION 


. The Minor Chord. By J. MITCHELL CHAPPLE. Chatto. 

. Seething Days. By CAROLINE C. HOLROYD. Innes, 

The Wish. By HERMAN SUNDERMANN. Translated by 

Miss HENKEL. Unwin. 

4. A Girls Folly. By ANNIE THOMAS. White. 

5. Miss Hurd: An Enigma. By ANNE KATHARINE GREEN. 
Putnam. 

6. How He Became a Peer. By JAMES THIRSK. Ward and 

Downey. 


Ww Nn = 


1. To say that a novel is highly improbable and unusually 
life-like sounds like a contradiction. Yet both these expressions 
are true of Zhe Minor Chord. The events of the story are at 
times quite ridiculously unlikely, yet they all have such an air 
of fidelity that the reader is more than half-inclined to believe 
them true. Mirza is rather a morbid young woman who be- 
comes a fvima donna, and is always listening for, and hearing, 
minor chords in her existence. The early part of her life is at 
once the most probable and the best described. Later on every 
body falls in love with Mirza who apparently falls in love, more 
or less, with everybody. She ‘makes dimples’ in fact at most 
people and is more seriously attached to Tim, who marries 
Angela, and to Bob whom she herself weds. Bob floats insane 
(and insanely) out of the story in a balloon and is, we take it, 
left poised in mid-air at the close of the book. The scene, 
in which Mirza makes her acceptance of a certain Howard 
depend upon the minority or majority of the last chord of a 
song, strikes us as very absurd indeed. For the rest, however, 
the book is somewhat above the average. The style is clear 
and restrained. The author, or authoress, has a keen sense of 
humour, which is admirably exemplified in the scene between 
Mirza and Lord Hamper. Above all, as we have said, the 
book impresses by its air of reality and is, in fact, much more 
than usually interesting as it is more than usually well told. 
The d/asé novel-reader may at least be sure that he will find in 
The Minor Chord something out of the common and attractive 
to his weary attention. 

2. A good many historical novels may be described as the jam 
in which guileless youth is offered the powder of solid instruction. 
In the case of Seething Days the jam is not quite jammy enough 
and the powder somewhat patent to the taste. We think at least 
that the preternaturally sharp child of to-day will perceive that 
he or she is being cheated by the means of an engaging blue 
volume with exciting illustrations, calling itself a romance, into 
the dull realms of education and will, if a properly constituted 
infant, feel justly affronted. Yet Miss Holroyd has written 
with an excellent conscientiousness. She would appear to have 
studied the reigns of which she writes—Edward VI., Mary, 
and Elizabeth—to no little purpose. She is au fart in the 
manners and customs of the times and has arrived at a more 
than usually thoughtful understanding of the character of Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh. As for the language (the book is supposed to 
be written in the period with which it deals) it is so immensely 
Tudoresque as to be at times quite difficult to understand. We 
do not in the least doubt that it is perfectly correct but own to 
finding a phraseology which is, if we may say so, all ‘ beshrews ’ 
and ‘halidomes’ rather wearisome after a time. 

3. This translation of Zhe Wish is chiefly noticeable for its 
extreme conscientiousness, its stilted phraseology, and its misuse 
of the word ‘already.’ As for the novel itself, to any one, not pre- 
viously acquainted with the German -novelist’s works, who 
purposes to make a beginning on Zhe Wish we can but repeat 
Mr. Punch’s advice to persons about to marry, and say ‘ Don’t.’ 
The Wish is a morbid effusion of false sentiment, doubtful 
morality and an undoubted dulness. It may represent what is 
called realism (how many crimes are committed in that name!) 
but it does not portray real life. The depressing young woman 
named Olga who expiates, or believes that she expiates, the 
crime of having desired her sister's death, by committing 
suicide, is a totally unnatural person, whose counterpart has 
only lived in the dismal imagination of a ‘ realist.’ The remain- 
ing characters are conscientiously and consistently lugubrious: 
and everybody is dreadfully dull. No ghost of a sense of 
humour enlivens the story. ‘The style of the writing is indeed 
simple and straightforward and would naturally be more 
effective in the original, but style cannot redeem characters 
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who are as false to art as to life. In a capable introduction 
with the sentiments of which however we are little in accord, 
Elizabeth Lee gives an account of Herr Sundermann’s life and 
works. He has it appears, written dramas and novels present. 
ing ‘moral problems,’ ‘ psychological studies,’ ‘sermons’ and 
other things which novels and plays have no business with 
We only hope that Miss Lily Henkel will not waste her im 
in translating any more of them for the benefit of English 
readers. We have our own Ibsenite imitators ; our own play. 
wrights who dabble delightedly in mud ; our own Psychological 
novelists ; our own students of whatever is repulsive, basest, 
and meanest in human nature. From their German counter. 
parts, Heaven preserve us ! 

4. There are at least three foolish girls in Mrs. Cudlip’s 
story—girls carefully labelled as ‘black, brown, or fair, but all 
sinking the minor matters in which they show some slight 
traces of individuality in their common infatuation for one of 
the vulgarest scamps we have seen portrayed in fiction. The 
odious Dick Ogilvie met with less than his deserts when Arthur 
Stanmer knocked him down for insulting one of the trio; and 
much more when, with the easy sleight-of-hand of the facile 
manipulator, he was pitchforked into the estate and position to 
which Arthur had good grounds for believing himself to be 
rightfully entitled. The only remarkable character in this un. 
pleasant story is the elderly servant-maid, whose fierce animal 
passion for the handsome vaurien expresses itself in robbery 
and murder. These repulsive and purposeless acts do not 
make the sordid conception of Ann Johnson a whit more life. 
like, though they form a contrast to the inanity of the rest of 
the actors in the story. The literary merit of this work is on 
a par with the futility of its plot. One lady, ¢g., has hands 
‘as beautifully kept as if @ manicure had resided on the 
premises. 

5. The authoress of the Leavenworth Case and many other 
tales of a like type is as successful as usual in A/sss Hurd. 
The present enigma has no more claim to be called literature 
than any previous enigmas from the same pen. But the 
mystery which centres round Miss Hurd is really mysterious 
and so skilfully constructed that we suppose most readers will 
be surprised —as we were—when her relationship to Mr. 
Murdock transpires. The déouement of the book is some- 
what feeble—or at least of very startling improbability—but in 
works of this kind probability must not be taken into account, 
On the whole, persons addicted to fiction of this sort will find 
Miss Hurd (who is described as doing everything ‘with an 
air of subdued fire and mysterious meaning’)—every whit as 
baffling, exciting and unexpected as they could possibly require 
—and as a companion on a railway journey no better time-killer 
could they have. 

6. It is to be presume i that we are dealing with Mr. Thirsk’s 
first attempt. The book, at a!l events, reads like the work of 
a very young and inexperienced author. The construction of 
the first part of Jem’s career is not good, and consequently the 
narrative loses in force. It is because Mr. Thirsk has a certain 
power of arresting the attention that we think it worth while 
; ointing out to him that a novelist cannot be too careful over 
his details. On page two hundred and twenty-two of volume 
one, for instance, we are told that Jem was a member of the 
Reform Club : sixteen pages later he blushes because he has no 
club. ‘The scenes at Monte Carlo are untrue to life, and might 
with a little care have been made correct. Fortunes are not 
made and lost at rouge ef noir at the gaming-tables. In volume 
two Jem is spoken of as Sir James Devereux, and then again 
later as Mr. Devereux. There are a hundred minor evidences 
of slipshod work, which cannot be allowed to pass as printer's 
errors, and mark How He Became a Peer as the hurried work of an 
amateur and a beginner. Vulgarity there is also on many pages 
of the book, and this not in the mouth of the hero Jem, where 
it would be natural and true to life, but coming direct from the 
author, where it is offensive. To ‘take a back seat’ is, for 
instance, perhaps expressive, but it is certainly not indicative 
of a high-class literary style; and the expression 1s used 
repeatedly. Neither is it strong or witty to make use of 
expletives while addressing one’s reader in an aside. Mr. 
Thirsk, it will be seen, has much to learn, but as in this case, 
at all events, he has a distinct story to tell, it may perhaps be 
worth his while to cultivate the art of telling before he gives ¥s 
another. And when he does this let him avoid cheap politics; 
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continual mention of prominent persons under a dis- 


with the =e , 
uise so thin as to consist, in some cases, of the alteration of a 


letters in the spelling of the name. Above all, let him 


never attempt such smartness as he seeks after in the Hom- 
burg scene of the second volume. It is, to say the least of it, 
in deplorably bad taste to drag into fiction, in a vulgarly 
familiar manner, any Royal person who, from the height of his 
social position, is unable to indulge in the exhilarating pastime 
of kicking impertinent nonentities. 


A YEAR OF SPORT 


A Year of Sport and Natural History. Edited by OswaLp 
CRAWFURD. London: Chapman and Hall. 


Not once or twice but many times have we bought books 
hearing some such title as this, in the hop= of finding pleasant 
reading, only to discover that some respectable man of science, 
too lazy to make observations for himself, has drawn up for us 
the skeleton form of observations which we might make, but 
never did make, for ourselves. There is nothing of that kind in 
this book, which is a collection of articles, full of vigour and 
instinct with the spirit of the open-air, upon the outdoor sports 
of Englishmen, many of which, if not all, have appeared at one 
time or another in Black and White, and are now arranged in 
order of the calendar. On hunting, whether of the fox in the Shires 
or of the red deer on Exmoor, or of the hare with beagles, Mr. 
Harry Pearse, who knows horse and hound right well, discourses 
pleasantly ; but there is a beagle story which he does not know 
for, if he had known, he would certainly have told it, of the 
Marquis of Anglesey and his beagles. A peer who hunts 
the hare afoot, with the aid of running footmen who carry 
ladders from fence to fence, is certainly worthy of a place 
in such a book as this. Fishing falls into the hands of 
Mr. George Lindesay, who is a considerable authority on the 
salmon, and of the editor, whose paper on dry-fly-fishing is 
one of the best in the book. Mr. Aubyn Trevor Battye, if the 
truth must be told, is a little disappointing. His knowledge 
concerning birds is profound, and (as the world is well aware’ 
has cost him much trouble in the winning ; but his style is, oa 
occasion, of the copybook, and deplorably commonplace. ‘The 
eagle is, by consent of all nations and of all times, the king of 
birds.’ Quite so: and the horse is, in the opinion of everybody, 
barring the man who described him as a ferocious beast, a noble 
animal. But it is not always necessary to say thesethings. /ar 
contraire, the anonymous articles about birds-nesting (which Mr. 
Crawfurd is quite entitled to call bird-nesting if he pleases) are 
capital. Especially do we like the illustrations giving us the 
portrait of the irresistibly funny puffin, of the kittiwakes on their 
nests, and of the guillemots on Lundy. An _ oological article, 
which is not anonymous, comes from the pen of that well-known 
authority, Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier : and he mentions one pecu- 
liar fact, if fact it be, concerning the woodcocks which commit 
hari-karé against lighthouse windows—to wit, that they are 
kille | between midnight and daybreak. 

With the writer on Flapper-shooting we venture to disagree. 
August may be full early enouzh for flapper-shooting in some 
counties, but in the marshes where our feet have crushed the 
fragrant thyme, and where our knees have been thrust up wind 
through the inclined reeds, the August flapper is apt to know 
too much, and the first report of a gun sends him, and his 
mother, his sisters, cousins and aunts, straight away to sea. 
‘Rabbit Hawking’ is a production which is creditable to the 
author, Mr. J. E. Harting. But it omits to mention the almest 
paralysing grip of the goshawk on the wrist and might tell us 
more, with advantage, concerning the difficulties of tending 
hawks and falcons. The only really poor article in the book 
's One on otter-hunting ; and of that we complain not merely 
on the ground that it does scant justice to the true otter- 
hound—a matter upon which there is room for difference of 
opinion—but also because it is jejune and lacking in spirit. 
But then, may b», a Hampshire stream does not show the 
Sport Which is to be found on ‘Taff, or Teifi, or Gwaen, or 
Seiont. On the whole, then, this is a fascinating volume ; it 
'8 a book for the busy man to keep by him in the serious 
months of the year, a book that makes him feel young again, 
and careless as ever. Reading, one seems to see the high 
Tocketer, to recall that right and left of woodcock—we never 
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equalled Chantrey’s single shot which killed two—to see the 
oleaginous swirl of the water as the great trout rises, to see 
the trail of bubbles, the ‘bead, marking the otter’s course, 
So one may take, out of season and by proxy, the holiday 
which is all that makes life worth living. 


SKEAT’S CHAUCER COMPLETED 


The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited by W. W. 
SKEAT, Introduction, Glossary and Indexes. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 

The Student's Chaucer. Wy the same Editor and Publishers. 


The concluding volume of Mr. Skeat’s monumental edition 
of Chaucer is now before us ; and Mr. Skeat may be con- 
gratulated on the successful completion of his long labours. 
This volume contains the notes and an introduction to the 
‘Canterbury Tales,’ and is certainly not the least interesting 
portion of the work. It is strange that the standard printed 
edition of Chaucer's works, other than the labours of the Early 
English Text Society, should be an anonymous edition of 1845, 
re-published by Moxon in 1855, founded on the only previous 
critical edition by Tyrwhitt in 1775, but including several forms 
as far as regards the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ not edited or in any 
way fathered by him. Tyrwhitt had reduced Chaucer’s works 
‘from sixty-four to little more than twenty-six’ the sixty-four 
being the number appearing in Stowe’s edition in 1561, and 
Thynne’s in 1532, ‘some of which bear the name of Lydgate: 
one has the name of Gower, and another by Hoccleve is dated 
1402, or two years after Chaucer’s death.” Mr. Skeat is the 
first who has really reduced the metre of Chaucer to certain 
and intelligible quantities, and laid down the laws of the final e. 
Even Dryden wrote of Chaucer’s verse as having ‘the rude 
sweetness of a Scotch tune in it, which is natural and pleasing 
though not perfect. It is true I cannot go so far as he who 
published the last edition of him’ (Speght, the first of moderns 
who perceived that Chaucer no more wrote at random in dis- 
regard of strict metre than Ovid) ‘for he would make us believe 
that the fault is in our ears, and that there were really ten 
syllables in a verse where we find but nine. but this error is 
not worth confuting. It is so gross and obvious an error that 
common sense (which is a rule in everything but matters of 
faith and revelation) must convince the reader that equality of 
numbers in every verse which we call Heroic, was either not 
known or not always practised in Chaucer’s age. It were an 
easy matter to produce some thousands of verses which are 
lame for want of half a foot, and sometimes a whole one, and 
which no pronunciation can make otherwise. Mr. Skeat lays 
down three ru’es for reducing the apparent irregularity to 
regularity: (1) Pronounce every finale like the a in China; 

2) pronounce ed (as damnid), es (shour¢s = showers), en as full 
syllables ‘unless it is particularly convenient to clip them ;’ but 

3) clip them or omit them before a vowel, and h in ‘he’ ‘have’ 
and the hike. But another very important rule, which comes 
by nature to the scholar, is to remember that French words are 
mostly pronounced French fashion. ‘Reason’ is not ‘réson’ 
but ‘resoun’ ; adventure is not avénture but aventtire ; courage 
is cordge, and so forth: all which could be indicated by 
accents. Mr. Skeat then proceeds to trounce the critics, mean- 
ing the likes of us, who make ‘the feeble suggestion that 
Chaucer's spelling ought to be modernised like Shakespeare's. 
This betrays a total ignorance of English spelling. It is not 
strictly the case that Shakespeare’s spelling has _ been 
modernised ; for the fact is the other way, viz., that in all that 
is most essential it is the spelling of Shakespeare’s time that 
has been adopted in modern English. The so-called modern 
spelling is really a survival, and is sadly unfit, as we all know 
to our cost, for representing modern English sounds. By 
* modernising,” such critics usually mean the cutting off of final 
ein places where it was just as little required in Elizabethan 
English as it is now, the freer use of “v’ and of “j ’; and so 
forth ; nearly all of the alterations referring to unessential 
details. But the spelling of Chaucer's time refers to quite a 
different age when a large number of inflections were still in 
use that have since been discarded . . . the alteration of a word 
like “‘quene” to “queene” does not make it any easier, and 
the further alteration to gucen destroys its dissyllabic nature. 
Besides, those who want the spelling modernised can get it in 
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Gilfillain’s edition. The only thing more wrongheaded than 
this argument is its conclusion. Mr. Skeat seems to be 
unaware, or perversely to forget the meaning of modern, which 
is simply to-day. Because the spelling of to-day has not gone 
far enough in the direction of phonetic accuracy and consis- 
tency, is that any reason for saying that it is the spelling of 
Shakespeare’s day, or for not translating Chaucer for use to-day 
into the spelling of to-day? Mr. Skeat has given himself away 
by saying that nearly all the alterations from Shakespeare's 
time refer to unessential details. It is in the shaking off of not 
only unessential, but obstructive details, in writing ‘when’ for 
‘whenne’ and ‘Shakespeare’ for ‘Shakspere’ ‘Shaxper’ 
‘ Shakespur’ and so forth, substituting simplicity for comp!exity 
and certainty for diversity, that modern spelling differs from 
the spelling alike of Shakespeare’s and of Chaucer’s time. 
True, to be quite consistent and scientific we ought to write 
‘Shakespear’ not ‘Shakespeare ;’ but it is better to write 
consistently ‘ Shakespeare’ ,than to vary the spelling not only 
with different writers’ idiosyncrasies, but with the varying 
shots of the same writer, differing from time to time. There is 
no reason in the various methods of writing the same word 
attempted by the various copyists of Chaucer, which may, or 
may not, coincide with those of Chaucer himself. If Chaucer 
is to be read, as presumably Mr. Skeat wishes him to be 
read, as a poet and a literary monument, not as a study in 
Middle English, he ought to be spelt, so far as metre will 
allow, in modern fashion. It is quite true we cannot in many 
cases eliminate the final ‘e,’ because it is sounded and repre- 
sents an inflection. It would also be necessary to use accents. 
But because it is impossible to remove all difficulties, is that 
any reason for not removing all we can? Only so can Chaucer 
be revealed, not only to the ‘ considerable number’ of Engiish- 
women ‘ who are fairly familiar with Middle English’ (who, 
beyond the range of donnesses may probably be counted on 
fingers), but to the ordinary English man and woman. At the 
present Mr. Skeat’s edition will be confined to the closets 
of the few, not all of whom are fit. If he would condescead to 
leave the cloister, and publish an English edition of Chaucer 
he might reach the million. 

When he does, we hope he will eliminate another piece of sheer 
perversity which appears in the notes, generally excellent and 
full of sound sense as well as learning. The perversity appears 
on the well-known lines as to the Prioress— 


And French she speke ful! fair and fetishly 
After the school of Stratford-atté-Bowe, 
For French of Paris was to her unknowe. 

Because, as Mr. Skeat says, ‘ newspaper writers who know only 
this one line of Chaucer, cannot forbear to use it in jest,’ there- 
fore he sets himself to maintain that Chaucer did not mean to 
chaff the Prioress’s French, but to say that she spoke it very 
well. Among his arguments are these, ‘Tyrwhitt’s conclusion 
that Chaucer,’ a travelled man, ‘thought but meanly of Anglo- 
French was derived from a remark in the “ Testament of Love ° 
which Chaucer did not write.’ The italics are Mr. Ske ie. 
But what does that matter? If another writer of about the 
same date sneers at English-French, why not Chaucer ? 
Another is : ‘ The language of the King of England was quite as 
good in the esteem of Chaucer’s hearers, as that of the King 
of France ; in fact, King Edward called himself King of France 
as well as of England, and King John was at one time merely 
his prisoner.’ Prodigious! Would Shakespeare have hinted 
that Elizabeth’s Scotch was as good as that of Bothwell. be- 
cause she held Mary as a prisoner, or that Edward I.’s Welsh 
was as good as that of Llewellyn because he hanged the latter ? 
By parity of reasoning, Queen Victoria’s Hindustani or Hindi 
is as good as that of the last Emperor of Delhi. But, if no 
odious comparison were meant, why the reference to Paris at 
all? And how does Mr. Skeat deal with these facts? In 444 
a letter from the Duke of Orleans to the Prior of Canterbury 
written in French, relating to the gift of French wine annually 
made by the Kings of France, had to be translated from nore 4 
into Latin by the Archbishop’s secretary. Apparently there 
was no one in the great Cathedral Monastery of Canterbury 
notwithstanding its nearness to the Continent and its connec: 
tion with France, who could read a French letter. And the 
reason is given in Hugh de Trevisa’s interpolation in his trans- 
lation of the famous passage in Higden’s Polychronicon, about 
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the absurdity of English schoolboys having to translate thei 
Latin, not into English but French, and learning outlandish 
booings and squeakings. The Polychronicon was written : 
the thirteenth century. The translator says, ‘ This oe 
was much used bevore the first death’ (¢.¢., the Black Death, 
1345-9), ‘but is since some deal changed. For John Comwal, 
a master of grammar, changed the lore in grammar school end 
construing of French into English, and now, A.p. 1385, in all the 
grammar schools of England children construeth and learneth 
in English. Also gentlemen haveth now much left for to teach 
their children French’ Now Chaucer was writing between 
1384 and 1388, when the loss of the French tongue had well 
set-in. The nuns did not, as a rule, learn or know Latin, byt. 
as ladies still do, French instead. But we may be pretty certain 
that the French learnt in a nunnery, though good of its kind 
was too Anglican for a poet who had been in France with 
John of Gaunt. The new explanation is too clever to be true, 
Two other remarks. Why in the name of goodness should it 
be necessary in a note on chantry to point out that it is not the 
same thing as a guild? Has any one ever confused a Trades 
Union, or the Society of St. Osmund with a chaplaincy? Fo, 
the best extant example of what ‘ latten’ or ‘laton’ meant, see 
the ‘hearse’ or canopy over the tomb of Richard, Earl of 
Warwick, in the Beauchamp Chapel of St. Mary’s, Warwick, 
It is to the eye indistinguishable from good brass. 

The indefatigable Doctor, as Mr. Skeat may be called, has 
hardly finished the production of his colossal edition of Chaucer 
when he takes the field again with the Student’s Chaucer. Here 
in one handy volume we get the result of his so many and 
so great labours at the very cheap price of 7s.6d. The print, 
though rather small, so as to get so much matter into so small 
space, is clear and readable. A full glossarial index is appended, 
which will enable the reader to understand the poems without 
any further notes. If the big edit'on is one which no gentle. 
man’s library should be without, the student’s edition is one 
which every lover of literature should acquire. 


MATTEO BANDELLO 


Noveliert Ilalian:. By MAYV1RO BANDELLO. Twelve Selected 
Stories, translated, witha Memoir, by PERCY PINKERTON 
Lordon : Nimmo. 


Matteo LBandello, perhaps the greatest master of tlie 
novella, and certainly the most popular in his century, is little 
more than a name, even to the student of Italian literature, 
whereas everybody has read the Decam-rone—at any rate, ina 
translation. Here no doubt is yet another proof of the adage, 
‘polish preserves.” He who stulies Boccaccio’s masterpiece is 
charmed, not so much by the matter of his argument, as by the 
care‘ul-careless felicity of manner. But Matteo Bandello, though 
he played the ‘sedulous ape’ to Boccaccio (he took the pains to 
translate one of his tales ‘into Latin, and borrowed from him 
innumerable tricks of expression) never achieved a literary 


‘ 


style, but was content merely to arrange his accidents and 
incidents so as to hold the reader’s attention to the end. Never- 
theless as a raconteur he excels his exemplar. Brevity and 
breadth of narration are his, and a rugged vigour of expression 
more impressive and more convincing than a recital, which 
depends upon the nice adjustment of words. Mr. Pinkerton, 
who has selected twelve of his two hundred odd stories, and 
translated them gracefully and with accuracy, denies him a 
sense of the dramatic, and is of opinion that his characters are 
‘shadowy, pulseless creatures, without magnetism, without life.’ 
Such a criticism is, to say the least, superficial. Pandello’s 
stories are indeed, as Mr. Pinkerton himself admits, tragedies 
and comedies in brief; and in most of them the persons of the 
drama are permitted to define themselves by their words and 
actions—more particularly by their actions. We are spared the 
showman’s part, not because Bandello could not see bzlow the 
surface of the life he chronicled, but because he wrote to divert 
Italians of the sixteenth century, men of the world like himself, 
and practical psychologists. In the matter of short stories, 
analysis is silvern, reticence is golden: in Bandello’s be>t work 
art is so artfully concealed that Mr. Pinkerton may be forgive? 
for imputing to him a child’s artlessness. 

Bandello’s essays in the romantic—in particular the charming 


tale of Gerardo and Elena and the immortal love-story of 
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+ eae Romeo and Giulietta, which he first put into artistic form, though if his pen is the pen ofa patriarch there is nothing in his style 
andish Da Ponte used the plot—are altogether admirable. The and matter to betray the fact. It is the young men to-day who 
€n in portrait of the child-bride Elena in the former could not be are serious, who are troubled about many things, who descant 
anner surpassed for delicacy ; and the whole story is—as Mr. Pinkerton — on neurotic psychology, their mot, or their état dime M. 
Peath, ays—‘an enchanting series of pictures of old Venice, vivid Houssaye is content to be vivacious, to glide lightly over the 
nwall, Ys d brilliant in colouring as any by Carpaccio.’ And as regards surface of things, to tell his story with an arilessness and an 
| and adie version of the latter, "we can but repeat the oft- absence of straining after effect that readers in plenty will take 
ul the repeated wish that Shakespeare had seea it in the original in good part. However, if his manner boast a simplicity the 
meth tongue and not in the bungled adaptation by Boaistau and jeunes would scorn, his matter is modern enough. Hector de 
teach De Belleforest. DBandello makes Romeo drink the poison  Savigaac, his hero, attempts the impossible task of leading on a * 
‘ween before he wakes Giulietta from her trance, and in the firstecstasy small income the ‘larger life’ as understood by the Petsts creves : 
in of their meeting for a while he forgets that he is dedicate to of all ages. He is only successful in breaking several com- : 4 
» Dut, death. But in the clumsy French paraphrase, from which in all =m indments and the heart of Mathilde, whose tears give the é ‘1 
<— probability Shakespeare got the story, Romeo is made to die title to the book but do not drench it with over-much } 
kind, before Juliet awakes; and so the opportunity of a master- melancholy. Savignac ruins himself joyously —according to his i he 
with stroke alt tragic irony is lost. Bandello, who is well aware of the lights. He scours Paris seeking what folly he may com nit and 7} i 
true, tremendous antithesis between the rapture of their meeting and discovering many commits them all. Such a plot in the hands ‘EE 
ald it their piteous farewell, is not tempted to digress or moralise, but of one or two authors that could be nam2d would have resulted ‘ A: gi)! 
t the forgets the tricks of his trade, and his account of the lovers’ in a book that would bring a blush to the cheek of any circu- te i 
ades death (‘they died with one death’) in its simplicity and direct- lating library. M. Houssaye’s novel would be out of place asa git ; 
For ness cannot be excelled. | Zo/ante and Simone Turchi are good F reach prize, bat he has hailed his material with co nparative eh | | 
age instances of his treatment of tragic themes. The latter is a delicacy. Peng 1%: 
J of tale of studied revenze, founded on fact and not printed until It is not to be expected that the excellent journalistic work iB 
Nick, Bandello was living at Lyons ‘tranquilly for himself and of Gustave Geffroy should be known widely in England, but of ' 
for the muses’ out of reach of the long arm of family rancour. his name should be familiar to all those amongst us who have Pia 
, has Violante is a grim story of an injured woman’s vengeance. made a close study of modern Frenchart. The three published ae 
ucer Signor Didaco Centiglia, the first nobleman of Valencia, volumes of La Ie Artistigue are the most eloquent defence, ive 
Here ‘where beautiful and gracious women abound, who. . . ifthey the most sympathetic appreciation we have of the work of the oe 
and happen on some inexperienced youth, give him such a trim. younger schools of painters across the Channel. Whether it it ) ; 
rint, ming that, as cuaning barbers, not the Sicilians themselves be held that Gustave Geffroy has fought a good fight or a bad, te if 
mall can beat them,’ fell in love with a damsel of base lineage and whether one be for his conclusions or against them, there can Beet Poy 
ded, for lust’s sake married her secretly. A year later, to mend a_ only be one opinion as to his entire sincerity, his keenness of it ' 
hout family feud, he publicly wedded a lady of his own degree. insight, his mastery of his subject and the vigour and exquisite ey 
itle: Violante dried her tears and meditated vengeance. Having quality of his prose. He is one of the rare writers whom it is aL 
one enticed her husband into her house he was fool enough to impossible not to admire, even while refusing assent to his ‘ 
believe that she was willing to live as his ‘minion’—she with argument. In Le Cour et P Esprit, however, this sure and subtle Sol 
the help of a slave bound him hand and foot as he slept in _ literary artist does not treat of his usual theme. The volume is mie 
their bridal bed, and having tied him up to a beam she delibe- a collection of sketches, which in a few instances, Le Sentiment be 
rately dismembered him ‘with her gleaming knives.” ‘It is de /Jmpossible or Le Viveur for example, may be classed as ° 4) 
ted your boast,’ she finally said, as she stabbed him to the heart, short stories, in others as word-pictures of a single character, Hg 
ON ‘to have died by the hand of a woman whom you loved, who a mood, or of visions evoked by the imagination of the author. i . 
loved you with a love that had no limit... A modern writer To this last category belongs Les Ombres, the longest and in 0 ; 
would have attempted to describe the gayged man’s unuttered some respects the most noteworthy piece of work in the book, , RS 
thie and unutterable terror; not so Bandello, who has chosen the The writer learns that the house he inhabits in one of those Sash ibe 
tle more effective method, and left the victim’s voiceless agony to corners of suburban Paris that recall the provinces was formerly . 1 ait. 
Ir the imagination of his readers. a girls’ school. His fancy peoples with the vanished occupants ee ) if 
na Of his efforts to be humorous Mr. DPinkerton has chosen _ the bit of garden, once a playground, on which his study looks ioe Be 
Be three-three too many. Bandello’s farces, excepting those sees in the shadowy girlish figures the women of various ee 
Js which have an obscene motive, are deadly dull; and his trans- temperaments that will be and traces their separate fate. Buta wat 
ne lator has not had the courage to include one or two of his bare recapitulation of the subject-matter of all the fourteen He + 
gh grosser jests. sketches would throw little light on the contents and none et 
dad Bandello lived his life at the height of his times. He was whatever on the charm of this volume. Gustave Geffroy is a aha ; 
ei the tutor and devoted admirer of Lucrezia Gonzaga. Scaliger curious and acute observer and an ardent dreamer of gracious EE Oh 
sid was his friend, and the great houses of Visconti, Da Este,and dreams. He records his impressions and reflections in fit, iat 
- Sforza were kind to him. It was well for him that he found nervous language. In a word he deserves to be read. rene | ve 
a such powerful patrons; for many of his tales—all were, he M. Leyret’s volume is the outcome of a novel experience. Hi oN 
nd proudly informs us, based upon facts—grievously offended Desirous to mix with the working classes for the purpose of | 4 Fay 
= Italian families of good position, seeing that it was only too studying their modes of life and thought, the author estab- rs i tit 
ch easy to read between the lines and identify the actors. Here lished himself as a small publican in a working-class quarter of ie che 
” is the ¢nédr¢ of halt acentury’s history, set down by a writer Paris. The idea was excellent. The proprietor of a dédit de 31 ae 
nd whom Leandro Alberti justly describes as vérum in scribendo vin is well placed to observe his customers and to talk with ‘ i ig 
’ floridum, clarum, nitidum, emunctum el accuratum. them on a familiar footing, the conditions under which their : af ak 
' trade is carried on being very different, it is scarcely necessary oy Peon 
“ to remark, to those which obtain in a London gin-palace. The “ at ie 
se FRENCH BOOKS fact that M. Leyret has only to explain the experiment to ‘ie tad 
- itinentaieldd. ty acim Men. ede: whici he resorted in his search for information to raise the € 3 “s 
d Chanpenaiie, . hopes of his readers accounts perhaps for the;feeling of disap- at i. 
” Le Cour et PEsprit. By GUSTAVE GEFFROY. Paris: pointment with which one closes his book. He does not seem bs fae) 
" Chatpunkies * to have utilised his opportunities to the full. It was to be Suhk 
rt En Plan Faubourg. By HENRI Leveer. Paris: Charpentier expected that M. Leyret would find himself called upon to Pd ad 
f rpg rered Comathte sent. peeeiiaitane aa isthe pears repeat much that had been said by previous investigators, but a) ed 
‘ Comedy vy Max DURAND-FaRpEL. Paris: Plon the original lines on which his inquiry was conducted should he at 
k Waueeie , » have relieved him of the necessity of incessant recourse to : E ia 
. ‘padding,’ or should at least have enabled him to lend fresh pe 3 
_ The sowing of wild oats and the reaping of a harvest of tares point to twice-told tales. Still, though we cannot praise it ; id ie 
‘ is the theme of M. Arstne Houssaye’s latest novel. M. without restriction, his book is far from being uniformly bad. ‘ ey 
f Houssaye, who has a son among the immortals, must be nearly Every now and then, if with less frequency than would be ere 
| not quite the doyen of French novelists still in harness, but desirable, there crop up pages that smack of observation at He 
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first hand. A case in point is a conversation he relates in the 
course of which Zola was attacked and defended for the picture 
of the life of the working classes he has presented in L’Assom- 
moir. One of the most striking things in the book is an 
account of the impression made in the faudourg by Vaillant’s 
outrage and shortly after by the execution of that anarchist. 
If the sentiments of M. Leyret’s customers be representative— 
which we take leave to doubt—of those entertained by any 
considerable portion of the Parisian proletariat the situation is 
grave indeed. Mere reassuring is the information he gives of 
the political opinions held by the frequenters of his @i/, and 
their attitude towards the professional agitator. The latter is 
regarded with a most wholesome suspicion, and though he may 
be accorded a hearing on the condition that he season his 
clap-trap with scurrility, his diatribes and promises alike are 
taken very much for what they are worth. The writer also 
n>ted a profound scepticism as to the blessings that would 
result from the putting in practice of the doctrines of Socialism. 
In general the working man is pictured as taking but a very 
slight interest in politics, the reason of his indifference being 
his utter disbelief in the sincerity of politicians of each and 
every school. On the other hand, M. Leyret tells several good 
anecdotes illustrating the conviction deeply rooted in all his 
clients of the venality of the parliamentary fersonne/. But 
enough has been said to make clear the value and the weak 
points of Em Plein Faubourg. The book is worth reading: 
we should like to have been able to have written well worth 
reading. 

We fancy that the majority of students of Dante would be 
disinclined to admit that M. Durand-Fardel’s rendering of the 
Divine Comedy is strictly entitled to be termed a translation 
even with the epithet ‘free’ attached. We should rather 
describe the book as an analysis of Dante’s immortal poem. 
Considered in this light it may be held to offer the not too 
exacting reader a fairly adequate general idea of a masterpiece 
of which we believe no translation of any high order of merit 
exists in French. It may safely be said that it would be better 
to make the acquaintance of Dante through M. Durand-Fardel’s 
version than not at all. We feel bound to add, however, that 
the translator—to allow him his titlke—has given but a pale 
reflection of the incomparable style which is the glory of the 
original. His language is sober to baldness. He would surely 
have been better advised had he striven after greater literary 
grace. On the whole the author is seen at his best in an intro- 
ductory chapter, parts of which are well worth perusal. 

RALPH DERECHEF. 


THE TOWER BRIDGE 


Messrs. Smith and Elder have published for the Bridge 
House Committee a History of the Tower Bridge. \n addition 
Mr. Welch, who is the City librarian at the Guildhall, gives an 
account of the other bridges which have been erected by the 
Corporation. Mr. Wolfe Barry, C.B., describes the engineering 
part of the work and Canon Benham writes some five and 
twenty pages filled with benedictions on the City fathers for 
their bridges, their schools, their libraries, their art gallery ; 
for Gresham College, for Epping Forest and for Burnham 
Beeches. The learned Canon is eloquent about the acts and 
deeds of sympathy and brotherly feeling which have reached 
every corner of the earth, which have kindled enthusiasm, pity, 
selt-sacrifice in a thousand centres ; and he goes on to express 
his pride in the City of London and to utter his conviction that 
‘there is no organisation within the whole church of God 
which has done so much for the furtherance of religion, of 
civilisation, or the gcod of mankind, as the Corporation of 
London.’ When a serious-minded city rector whose career 
has been marked by singular judgment and unvarying success 
can use language like this about what is after all an impersonal 
body we need not be surprised that the Radicals should so 
hate it. The illustrations are numerous and well selected. 
Among them is one in colour from the well-known illuminated 
manuscript in the British Museum which contains the poems 
of Charles Duke of Orleans. ‘There are several facsimiles from 
Agas, Norden and others. The frontispiece is a view of the 
New Tower Bridge by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., all whose skill 
cannot make the bridge anything but intolerably ugly and a 
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frightful eyesore beside the Tower. No reason can be advanced 
for this ugliness except that it tallies with nearly everything 
that the city architects have been able to perpetrate for the 
last thirty years. Some of the smaller pictures in the text 
taken from manuscripts at the Guildhall are well chosen and 
extremely interesting. The city dragon on p. 37 shows what a 
good artist might have done at Temple Bar. A chapter on the 
Tower and its relation to London history by Mr. Philip Norman 
ought not to be overlooked. 
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